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Through Realms of Song 


By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE 


OUR EXEMPTION 


Our world is one of music and of song; 
The rivers in their journeyings to the sea 
Make, on their downward course, continually 
A low, sweet murmur as they rush along; 
The winds come from the hills, too, blowing strong 
Through pine tops that are stringed for 
minstrelsy, 
& With unfelt touches wake to melody 
Soul-haunting measures that have slumbered long. 


We need but listen, to those notes give heed, 
Lend ear unto the voice of flood and wood, 
Weave into rhythmic strain the sounds they 
bring; 
Of our own labored work there is no need, 
Our tones are harsh, our composition rude, 
No’reason is there we should try to sing. 














A FRAGMENT 


He YW has the glory of the weaver’s skill 
Brought solace often to some aching breast, 
To tired hands has offered grateful rest 

And soothed an over-troubled soul until 

The heart was quiet and the passion still 
With vision of a dear one’s figure dressed 
In fabric fit for entertaining guest, 

Or fit for choral dance to pipe and quill. 


Such thought comes with a verse remembered long 
By which my mother would her toil relieve 
Soft singing of the shuttle heard above, 
Linked with a strain of Lesbian Sappho’s song, 
“O mother dear, my web I cannot weave, 
My heart is thinking of the youth I love!” 
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Mostly About People 


\W/) Y HEN the curtain was dropped on the second 

x and last session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, March 4th, it came down with a thud, 
as it were—to blanket a session which had 
been the witness of more personal asperi- 
ties, as well as physical and wordy displays 
of animosities than any Congress since the 
ante-bellum days and the sessions directly 
following. 

But it’s all over and the lawmakers have 
scattered to the four quarters of the country 
to explain or qualify their actions to the home folks, and 
many of them to register reasons for their return to the 
Seventieth Congress. 

* * * 

EPRESENTATIVE TILSON, of Connecticut, said: 
“Tax reduction, negotiations of war debt settlements 
and ‘continued economy’ in public expenditures are the 
outstanding accomplishments of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress.” The Republican leader in the House also voices 
the assurance that “few Congressmen have left a record 
of better performance for the things worth while being 
done.” But one thing he regretted, however, and that was 
“the failure to extract farm relief legislation.” It was the 
major matter left undone. 

“It is probably the only fair statement to make,” he 
said, “that the inherent difficulty of the problem itself is 
responsible for the failure thus far to solve it. However, 
this has not been a controversy between the two political 
parties in Congress, both parties being almost evenly 
divided in the attempt to pass a bill in both sessions.” 


* bo * 


HE continued strain on Secretary of State Kellogg 

has been too much for him to withstand in the pres- 
ent condition of his health, which it is admitted by his 
friends is in a rather serious condition. His trip to the 
south for the purpose of recuperation immediately spread 
the rumor that he was about to offer his resignation. At 
the time this was denied quite emphatically. The tangled 
condition of diplomatic relations with Mexico, in addi- 
tion to the Nicaragua affairs seem to have been too much 
of a strain. The Secretary has been very active during 
his entire political life. He will be seventy-one years old 
in December, and it may be that pressure is brought to 
bear by his friends and family to shift the load of re- 
sponsibility. 

Rumor has it that President Coolidge has two men in 
mind for this most important cabinet position in case 
Secretary Kellogg resigns. Ambassador Houghton of 
Great Britain, who is considered eminently well qualified, 
is one, and Charles Evans Hughes, whom Secretary Kel- 
logg succeeded, is the other. It will be necessary for 
President Coolidge to draft Mr. Hughes from a very 
lucrative and pleasant legal practice that he has estab- 
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lished in New York since laying aside the portfolio of 4 
Secretary of State. There is no question but what official ; 
Washington, as well as the country at large, recognize in ‘ 
Mr. Hughes one of the greatest secretaries of any cabinet : 
in the history of the United States. If he answers the % 













Hon. John O. Tilson, Republican floor leader of the House 
of Representatives 


call—should it be given—every one knows he will do so 
at great personal sacrifice. 

It was his work as counsel for the Armstrong Insur- 
ance Commission in 1905 that brought Mr. Hughes before 
the public nationally. He was shortly after this elected 
governor of New York for two terms. He was appointed 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court in 
1910. At the Republican National Convention, in 1916, 
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he was nominated for the Presidency, at which time he 
resigned from the Supreme Court. He practiced law in 
New York City until he was appointed Secretary of State 
in President Harding’s cabinet, and held this position 
until 1925, when he resigned to again take up the practice 
of law in New York City, as a member of the law firm of 
Hughes, Rounds, Schurman and Dwight. 


* * x 


ROM a Bowdoin College man, of Brunswick, Maine, 
comes a graphic description of the Senate filibuster 
from the visitors’ gallery viewpoint. His letter appeared 
in the Boston Herald. 
If the people of the United States wished to cure Gen. 
Dawes of his alleged habits of profanity, they should 


Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, who may be recalled to the 
Cabinet, as Secretary of State 


never have elected him to the vice-presidency. He looked 
tired presiding over the Senate during the Reed vs. Reed 
filibuster last night. He looked ready to swear. 

He has cause for congratulation, however. A few more 
closing sessions like the present one and the people of the 
United States may begin to demand the changes in the 
Senate rules which he has advocated so strenuously and 
so unavailingly. ' 

I spent yesterday afternoon in the Senate galleries and 
was tremendously edified by the remarks of Senator 
Bruce and others on prohibition. So were the 15 senators 





present, who read their newspapers or chatted pleasantly 
in various parts of the chamber. So were the hundreds 
of honest burghers who thronged the galleries to watch 
“the greatest deliberative assembly in the world.” That 
afternoon it deliberated, but it didn’t assemble. Occa- 
sionally one of the half-dozen on either side of the house 
rose and poured a little more carbolic acid down the pro- 
hibition rat-hole. The speaker who had the floor was 
apparently willing to yield to anybody who had something 
worse to say of Wayne B. Wheeler than the speaker him- 
self had. Several qualified. 

Once in a while somebody came in from the cloak room 
and sat down for a minute. Senator Tom Heflin planted 
his white waistcoat down behind the messiest pile of pa- 
pers in the chamber and mixed them up some more for 
10 minutes. Jim Reed of Missouri came in, spat ner- 
vously for three minutes in the general direction of an 
official receptacle, and went out again. Senator McNary 
sat through it all. That fellow deserves to have his farm 
bill passed. He’s a hero. 

When I went back again at 10 o’clock that evening the 
crowd was about the same size—15 or so on the floor, and 
1500 or so in the galleries. The filibuster was going full 
blast. Senator Cameron of Arizona was delivering a 
learned treatise on the copper industry. He stood back 
of a pile of documents and typewritten sheets a foot high, 
and read from the top layer. He was obviously ready to 
go right down through the pile, if his voice held out. 
Pages brought him glass after glass of water. The mix- 
ture of hot air and ice water went on and on. Acrimoni- 
ous Democrats asked if he would yield. He wouldn't; 
he was in a hurry to get through, he said and couldn’t 
be interrupted. The gentleman from West Virginia said 
he hoped the gentleman from Arizona would talk himself 
to death. The gentleman from Somewhere Else said the 
speech of the gentleman from Arizona had obviously been 
written for him by some person or persons unknown. The 


gentleman from Arizona was more careful after that, 
mispronouncing less words, and only once in a while be- 
coming involved in the intricacies of his typewritten 
sheets. 


He droned on through the production statistics of every 


copper district in Arizona. Senators wandered in and 
out. Young Bob La Follette flashed his spats for a mo- 
ment before the galleries. Tom Heflin re-disarranged his 
papers. David I. Walsh came in, looked pained, and went 
out, looking pained. Jim Reed came, spat, went. Jim 
Wadsworth bustled around like a lame duck (see “Ask 
Me Another”) out of water. McNary still sat. Fess re- 
lieved Dawes. Dawes relieved Fess. Nobody relieved 
the galleries. The clock said midnight. Thirty-six hours 
to adjournment. More ice water—more hot air—more 
copper—more Cameron. 

For a Scotchman it was a grand affair. Here was the 
most expensive entertainment I ever attended, and the 
expense was being shared with me by every taxpayer in 
the United States. A clear majority of the Senate re- 
duced to impotence! A willful little group playing hob 
with the nation’s business! A Pennsylvania David slay- 
ing his tens of thousands! A Missouri Reed shaken by 
the senatorial wind! Free seats! Hooray! More ice 
water for the gentleman from Arizona. 

I had to leave before I learned how much the production 
of copper in the 17th district increased between 1910 and 
1925. But I understand that point was cleared up before 
Senator Cameron yielded to one of his colleagues some 
time before dawn. 

Yes, Mr. Vice-President Dawes, I feel like repeating to 
you the tactless remark of the man who said to the convict 
about to be electrocuted: “More power to you!” 


A. H. MAcCorRMICK. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., March 3. 


Just before the final adjournment of the Senate, Vice- 
President Dawes shut off the flow of words from the 
floor, and in his sharp staccato, reminded the Senators 
of his remarks on cloture rules at the time of his in- 
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auguration as President of the Senate. Senator Reed of 
Missouri, who had just personally “reaped the whirl- 
wind,” as far as his particular committee was concerned, 
smiled like a good sport at the presiding officer, who re- 
minded him of the fact that his opposition to cloture 
rules had redounded to his own discomfiture in this final 
filibuster. 


* * %* 


HE long talked of repairs on the White House are at 

last under way. The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
have moved to a magnificent residence in the exclusive 
DuPont Circle. We gather from comments, that the cold 
beauty of his temporary abode isn’t exactly what the 
President would call home-like. The White House has 
the appeal of a real home and Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge are 
real home-loving Americans. 


* * * 


HE tragic death of the two army flyers, Lieutenant 
J. W. Benton of California and Captain Clinton F. 
Woolsey of Michigan, which occurred just after their 
arrival at Buenos Aires, cast a deep and profound sorrow 
over the nation. They had just left Buenos Aires, the 
half-way mark of the scheduled 20,000-mile flight, when 
the planes, Detroit and New York, met in mid-air. Major 
Dargue and Lieutenant Whitehead of the New York, es- 
caped death with aid of parachutes, and attempted to 
rush into the flames of the burning Detroit in an effort 
to save Captain Clinton and Lieutenant Benton. It seems 
a terrible thing that these two men, on a Good-Will ex- 
pedition to the South, should die just as they were about 
to start on the homeward part of their journey. Despite 
the mishap the Good-Will expedition is to be completed. 

The President of Argentina sent the following note of 
sympathy to President Coolidge: 

“In the name of the people and the Government of Ar- 
gentina, I wish to convey to Your Excellency the expres- 
sion of the deep sentiment of sorrow that has been caused 
to us by the accident in which Captain Woolsey and Lieu- 
tenant Benton lost their lives. This calamity has shocked 
the whole country while we were making preparations 
to pay to the gallant aviators the homage inspired in us 
by our sympathy for the great American people. We 
assure you, Mr. President, that we are with you at this 
moment, very sincerely grieved. 

(Signed) M. T. DE ALVEAR, President of Argentina.” 


President Coolidge replied with the following message 
of appreciation and thanks: 


“Please accept on behalf of the Government and people 
of the United States my most sincere thanks for your 
sympathetic message and grateful appreciation for the 
assistance extended by the officials of Your Excellency’s 
Government upon the occasion of the recent disaster. 

(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 


* * * 


T a recent meeting of the regents at Washington, 

attended by President Coolidge, Vice-President 
Dawes, and Chief Justice Taft, it was learned that the 
Smithsonian Institute, famous for its accomplishments 
in scientific fields, must at last appeal to the public for 
support. At this meeting Chief Justice Taft said: “The 
wonder is, that the burdens borne did not absorb the 
entire fund. That they did not is due to the constant 
struggle and self-sacrificing zeal of Secretary Henry and 
of his successor, Spencer F. Baird. With a few thousand 
dollars annually these two men performed marvels in the 
encouragement of investigations in every field of science 
and in the publication of results.” 

The Smithsonian Institute has been instrumental in the 
advancement of astronomy, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, geology, minerology, and paleantology, in biology, 
ethology and even in meteorology, for it made the 
weather bureau possible. It gathered and brought to- 
gether the priceless collection of 700,000 volumes which 
constitutes America’s scientific library, which, in 1865, 





was deposited with the Library of Congress and is now 
installed in a special hall on the second floor of the Li- 
brary building. The Smithsonian Institute has taken 
part in 1500 expeditions to all parts of the world. 

One of the numerous gifts of the Smithsonian Institute 
is the National Museum, the nucleus being the cabinet of 
minerals of Smithson, the results of the Wilkes exploring 
expeditions, and the national cabinet of curiosities which 
had been kept in the Patent Office. All this, of course, 
has been greatly added to and the museum has been vis- 
ited by many millions of people. 

The board of administration of the Institute consists of 
the President of the United States, who is the presiding 
officer ex officio, the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, 
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William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and a member of the board of regents of the 
Smithsonian Institute 


and members of the cabinet. In addition to this establish- 
ment, there is a board of regents by whom the business 
of the institution is administered, composed of the Vice- 
President of the United States, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, three members of the Senate, three mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and six citizens, 
two of whom must be residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the other four from states of the Union, but no 
two from the same state. There is a secretary to the 
establishment who is also secretary of the board of re- 
gents. 

The aim of the Smithsonian Institute is to further the 
knowledge of science, not only in the United States, but 
to co-operate with other countries in gathering knowledge 
for the whole world. 

James Smithson, founder of the Institute, was an Eng- 
lishman, born in Somerset, England, in 1765. He entered 
Oxford in 1782, where his time was partly occupied in 
chemistry, the scientific interest of his later life. He 
graduated from Pembroke College in 1786, and was ad- 
mitted as a fellow of the Royal Society in the following 
year on the recommendation of Cavendish and other emi- 
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nent fellows of the society. Smithson published in all, 
‘27 scientific papers, eight in the Political Transactions 
between 1791 and 1807, one in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine and 18 in Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy between 
1819 and 1825. 

James Smithson died in Genoa, Italy, June 27, 1829, 
leaving a will, which was a brief document leaving his 
property to a nephew, and in case of the death of the 


When General Dawes was wearing this uniform he made them 
‘* step around’ more lively than the Senators in the filibuster 


nephew without leaving a child, he added: “I then be- 
queath the whole of my property to the United States of 
America to found at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institute, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

It is not definitely known why Smithson, an English- 
man, should leave this bequest, which, at that time, was 
larger than the endowment to any university or college 
in the country, except Harvard, to the United States, 
which had so recently won its independence from Great 
Britain. He was not known to have any correspondent 
or friend in the United States, however, the Smithsonian 
Institute has carried out the wishes of its founder to such 
a remarkable extent that it deserves the whole-hearted 
support of all the people. 


* * * 


HE clearness of the President’s address, with a hook- 
up of forty-seven different broadcasting stations, 
being heard all over the United States and various locali- 
ties abroad, caused again a wonderment over the marvel 
of radio that seems to increase as developments go on. 
President Coolidge has probably never made an address 
more interesting to the nation, nor more characteristic 
of his own matter-of-fact analysis of the life and works 
of our first President. 

One could visualize the immobile features of President 
Coolidge as he stood before the assembled dignitaries in 
the House of Representatives, delivering his well-thought- 
out sentences as a dignified counsel would address an 
august supreme court. The impressiveness of his words, 
as caught up by the microphones, was even enhanced by 


the loud-speaking radios for every household within thou- 
sands of miles. 

A committee of “listeners-in” have handed in the fol- 
lowing as the most impressive portions of the President’s 
speech: 

“Washington was a builder—a creator. He had a na- 
tional mind. He was constantly warning his countrymen 
of the danger of settling problems in accordance with sec- 
tional interests. His ideas in regard to the opening of 
our Western territory were thought out primarily for the 
benefit of the nation. It has been said that he would have 
been ‘the greatest man in America had there been no Rev- 
olutionary war.’ 

“Without bigotry, without intolerance, he appeals to 
the highest spiritual nature of mankind. His genius has 
filled the earth. He has been recognized abroad as ‘the 
greatest man of our own or any age.’ He loved his fellow 
men. He loved his country. That he intrusted their keep- 
ing to a Divine Providence is revealed in the following 
prayer which he made in 1794: 

“ ‘Let us unite, in imploring the Supreme Ruler of Na- 
tions, to spread His holy protection over these United 
States; to turn the machinations of the wicked, to the 
confirming of our Constitution; to enable us at all times, 
to root out internal sedition and put invasion to flight; to 
perpetuate to our country that prosperity which His 
goodness has already conferred; and to verify the antici- 
een of this government being a safeguard of human 
rights.’ 

“He was an idealist in the sense that he had a very high 
standard of private and public honor. He was a prophet 
to the extent of being able to forecast with remarkable 
vision the growth of the nation he founded and the 
changing conditions which it would meet. But, essen- 
tially, he was a very practical man. He analyzed the 
problems before him with a clear intellect. Having a 
thorough understanding, he attacked them with courage 
and energy, with patience and persistence. He brought 
things to pass. 

“His accomplishments were great because of an effi- 
ciency which marked his every act and a sublime, com- 
pelling faith in the ultimate triumph of the right. As we 
study his daily life, as we read his letters, his diaries, his 
state papers, we come to realize more and more his wis- 
dom, his energy, and his efficiency. He had the moral 
efficiency of an abiding religious faith, emphasizing the 
importance of the spiritual side of man, the social effi- 
ciency shown by his interest in his fellow men, and in his 
realization of the inherent strength of a people united by 
a sense of equality and freedom, the business efficiency 
of a man of affairs, of the owner and manager of large 
properties, the governmental efficiency of the head of a 
new nation, who taking an untried political system made 
it operate successfully, of a leader able to adapt the rela- 
tions of the government to the people. He understood 
how to translate political theory into a workable scheme 
of government. He «new that we can accomplish no per- 
manent good by going to extremes. The law of reason 
must always be applied. He followed Milton, who de- 
clared ‘. . law in a free nation hath ever been public 
reason,’ and he agreed with Burke that ‘Men have no right 
to what is not reasonable.’ 

“It is a mark of a great man that he surrounds himself 
by great men. Washington placed in the most important 
positions in his Cabinet, Jefferson, with his advocacy of 
the utmost degree of local self-government and of States’ 
rights, and Hamilton, whose theories of a strong national 
government led him to advocate the appointment of State 
governors by the President. Either theory carried to the 
extreme soon would have brought disaster to what has 
proved the most successful experiment in liberty under 
proper governmental restraint in the history of the world. 

“It is due to his memory that we guard the sovereign 
rights of the individual States under our Constitution 
with the same solicitude that we maintain the authority 
of the federal government in all matters vital to our con- 
tinued national existence. 
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“Such is the background of a man performing the ordi- 
nary duties of life. As it was George Washington, of 
course he performed them extraordinarily well. The 
principles which he adopted in his early youth and main- 
tained throughout his years are the source of all true 
greatness. Unless we understand this side of him, we 
shall fail in our comprehension of his true character. It 
is because of this training that he was able to assume the 
leadership of an almost impossible cause, carry it on 
through a long period of discouragement and defeat, and 
bring it to a successful conclusion. In advance of all 
others he saw that war was coming. With an army that 
was never large and constantly shifting, poorly supported 
by a confederation inexperienced, inefficient and lacking 
in almost all the essential elements of a government, he 
was victorious over the armies of seasoned troops com- 
manded by Howe, Burgoyne, Clinton and Cornwallis, sup- 
ported by one of the most stable and solid of governments, 
possessed of enormous revenues and ample credit, repre- 
senting the first military power of the world. 

“As an example of generalship, extending over a series 
of years from the siege of Boston to the fall of Yorktown, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Armies holds 
a position that is unrivalled in the history of warfare. 
He never wavered, he never faltered from the day he 
modestly undertook the tremendous task of leading a 
revolution to the day when with equal modesty he sur- 
rendered his commission to the representatives of the in- 
dependent colonies. He triumphed over a people in the 
height of their glory who had acknowledged no victor for 
700 years. 

“Washington has come to personify the American Re- 
public. He presided over the convention that framed our 
Constitution. The weight of his great name was the de- 
ciding factor in securing its adoption by the States. 
These results could never have been secured had it not 
been recognized that he would be the first President. 
When we realize what it meant to take 13 distracted col- 
onies, impoverished, envious and hostile, and weld them 
into an orderly federation under the authority of a central 
government, we can form some estimate of the influence 
of this great man. But when we go further and remem- 
ber that the government which he did so much to bring 
into being not only did not falter when he retired from 
its administration, but, notwithstanding every assault, 
has constantly grown stronger with the passage of time 
and been found adequate to meet the needs of nearly 120,- 
000,000 people occupying half a continent and consti- 
tuting the greatest power the world has ever known, we 
can judge something of the breadth and soundness of his 
statesmanship. 

“We have seen many soldiers who have left behind them 
little but the memory of their conflicts, but among all the 
victors the power to establish among a great people a 
form of self-government which the test of experience has 
shown will endure was bestowed upon Washington, and 
Washington alone. Many others have been able to de- 
stroy. He was able to construct. That he had around 
him many great minds does not detract from his glory. 
His was the directing spirit without which there would 
have been no independence, no union, no constitution and 
no republic. His ways were the ways of truth. He built 
for eternity. His influence grows. His stature increases 
with the increasing years. In wisdom of action, in purity 
of character, he stands alone. We cannot yet estimate 
him. We can only indicate our reverence for him and 
thank the Divine Providence which sent him to serve and 
inspire his fellow men.” ; 

* * * 


IRECTLY following President Coolidge’s remarkable 
address before the Congress in the chamber of the 
House of Representatives, young Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin gathered the inspiration for a Senate Resolu- 
tion on his way back to the Senate Chamber. The address 
of the President must have impressed him deeply and 
given him considerable concern, for the Resolution he 
submitted was intended to express the sense of the Sena- 


torial body as directly opposed to any President serving 
a third term as chief executive of the United States. It 
seems to some that this is a rather narrow interpretation 
the young Senator places on the declaration of George 
Washington. The facts are that the people of the country 
were demanding that he run for a third term. In answer, 
the first President said that two terms were as long as 
he thought it well to serve. In this way, he established 
a precedent that has been quoted at various times in the 
history of the country. 

In rehearsing the words of our immortal Washington 
regarding the third-term issue, all those who are antago- 
nistic to the idea ignore the fact that Washington had 
been practically the head of this nation for a period of 
about twenty years. None but must acknowledge that 





Senator Ralph H.Cameronof Arizona, whose statistics on copper 
entertained the college men of Bowdoin, Brunswick, Maine 


he was the moving spirit and the real leader during the 
entire eight years of the war of the Revolution. He was 
President of the Congress that adopted the Constitution 
of the United States, and on the first election was chosen 
President and re-chosen four years later. It was when 
they demanded of him a third term, after he had already 
served twenty years as practically the head of the nation, 
that he declined this further honor. His expression re- 
garding a third term was naturally in reference to his 
own particular inclinations in the matter, when he longed 
for a much needed rest and time to set his personal affairs 
in order. 

It is a well-established fact that nobody has ever raised 
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this third-term precedent, excepting those who are un- 
reconcilable to the executive whose success in the White 
House has caused favorable mention among the voters 
for a further service. It seems that the matter should be 
left to the people. Senatorial resolutions can have no 
more effect than a private opinion publicly expressed and 
can carry no more weight outside the Senatorial chamber, 
possibly, than the air used in its expression. It is difficult 
to understand why the Senate has anything to say about 
it anyway. n ; 


ATIONAL Master Louis J. Taber, in the National 

Grange Monthly, discusses the Federal Farm Loan 
System at considerable length in the March issue. His 
significant sentences at the close discloses the fact that 
there are some among the farmers who are more in- 
terested in developing the measure of relief already se- 
cured rather than spend too much time criticizing the 
action of the President in vetoing the Products Price- 
fixing bill that was passed along to him from the Con- 
gress. Mr. Taber writes: - 

“The Farm Loan system is not in serious danger, but 
its friends must be awake, for its enemies never sleep. 
This question should be discussed in every Grange in the 
nation. Let us strengthen the Farm Loan Act; let us 
broaden its powers; let us correct mistakes wherever 
found, and stand like flint against any attempt to weaken 
or destroy the Act, or any effort to make it a mere adjunct 
of the Treasury Department!” 

Preliminary to the above final summing up, Mr. Taber 
gave some illuminating features regarding early efforts 
to aid farmers in their financial transactions. 

“The first attempt at what we might call a co-operative 
land bank was the ‘New England Society for Trade and 
Commerce.’ This was chartered by the General Assembly 
of Connecticut in 1732, and in reality developed into a 
society loaning on notes secured by land, and pledged by 
the members. It was a co-operative land credit plan, and 
gives to Connecticut the honor which has usually been 
credited to Germany. Most of us seemed to think that 
the idea upon which our modern credit system was 
founded was introduced from Germany. This is true, 
but 150 years before the same system was working in 
Connecticut and other parts of New England. Myron T. 
Herrick, ambassador to France, and authority on rural 
credit, suggests that Pennsylvania, by establishing a loan 
office, which had the approval of Benjamin Franklin, 
really antedated the Connecticut venture. 

“The passage of the Federal Reserve Act in 1913 again 
took care of business and gave to the country a financial 
system that has stabilized currency, has prevented panics, 
and has taken care of every need in the nation, save one— 
and that one is agriculture. For more than a generation 
prior to this time, the Grange and other farm organiza- 
tions had been insisting on some movement or program 
to protect the farmer. From 1910 to 1913 commissions 
were sent to Europe to study agricultural credit facilities, 
in Germany and elsewhere on the Continent. 

“World War conditions delayed legislation somewhat, 
but in 1916 there was passed the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
which to my mind has proved the most beneficial piece of 
legislation for agriculture enacted in the United States 
since the Civil War. For the first time the credit needs 
of the farmer were recognized, and a system was devised 
that was capable of expansion to meet the growing needs 
of rural life. 

“It limits the maximum interest charge to 6 per cent 
and prevents the charging of any unnecessary fees or 
commissions; it gives to the farmer borrower all the priv- 
ileges to which he may be justly entitled. Wisely the 
system was made two-fold, providing first, for the Fed- 
eral Land Bank system. Twelve Federal Land banks 
were established, the government originally subscribing 
most of the stock. These banks were intended to be far- 
mer-owned and, in time, farmer-controlled. This part of 
the plan has been working fairly well, but changes and 
improvements are needed. 


“The other branch of the system was known as the Joint 
Stock Land Bank, which permitted private capital to en- 
ter into the field, but limited earnings and profits, restrict- 
ing interest charges, costs, etc. Thus one system has 
proved a check upon the other, making for efficiency, 
economy in operation, low cost and increased service. 
The Farm Loan system was handicapped in the begin- 
ning by continued attacks, first against the constitution- 
ality of the act, and second, against the tax-exempt pro- 
vision of its bonds. These attacks were in a measure at 
least financed and continued by the enemies of the system, 
but Supreme Court decisions vindicated every contention 
of the friends of the act, and today it is safe to say that 
the Federal Farm Loan Act is permanently and firmly 
engrafted in the nation’s financial structure. 

“The value of the Federal Farm Loan Act to agricul- 
ture can hardly be appreciated. Had there been no Fed- 
eral Farm Loan system, our commercial banks, loaning 
agencies, and agriculture itself, would have been almost 
crushed by the continued depression and the unsatisfac- 
tory borrowing and loaning machinery. The first great 
saving has been in money. Before the Federal Farm 
Loan Act became fully operative, interest charges in the 
south and west varied from 7 to 12 per cent on good 
farm mortgages. In the north and east they varied 
from 6 to 8 per cent. Since the passage of the act, in- 
terest charges have been stabilized at 6 per cent or less 
throughout most of the nation. 

“On December 31st, 1926, there had been granted by 
the two branches of the Federal Farm Loan system, 520,- 
331 farm loans, totaling $2,148,300,000. This seems to 
some almost staggering in its magnitude, yet when we 
realize that there are still $8,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,- 
000 of farm mortgages, we can see the future field for 
usefulness. 

“Another evidence of the growth of the system is that 
the 12 Federal land banks started out with a capital sub- 
scribed by the Federal government of more than $8,800,- 
000. Farmers have repaid this capital to the government, 
leaving only $1,058,000 stock now held by the govern- 
ment, and sufficient surplus in the banks to retire this 


stock if desirable.” 
a ES * 


OST of the music furnished during the closing days 

of the session in the Senate Chamber was produced 

on Reed instruments—Senator “Jim” of Missouri and 
Senator “Dave” of Pennsylvania. The exhibition of these 
two Senators of the same surname, contending against 
each other, in a windy, wordy battle over the life of the 
senatorial commission to investigate the purity of certain 
senatorial primaries, suggested the farcical antics and 
sounds of a couple of saxophones on the vaudeville stage, 
about the time “Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Sheen” held sway. 
The Reeds, however, were in deadly earnest which ends 
the simile in that respect. It doesn’t destroy the pictures, 
however. At times they exemplified two “red hot” clari- 
nets doing their “stuff” in a small college dance orchestra. 


* * * 


ATURALLY the printers of the land are interested 
in the affairs of the Public Print Shop at Washing- 
ton. George R. Carter has issued his annual report—a 
most comprehensive and illuminating document. It in- 
dicates how the printing of Uncle Sam is handled and 
gives the facts, figures and cost. The operation of this 
gigantic plant is a far cry from the days of Benjamin 
Franklin, who learned to set the type at the case in Bos- 
ton and had much to do with the founding of the nation 
as well as the development of printing in America. He 
is regarded as the patron saint of the craft. 
What interested me particularly in the report was a 
reproduction of the bronze tablet reading as follows: 
“In honor of a linotype that served its country on the 
battlefields in France . . there upon a throbbing mo- 
tor truck mid shot and shell this machine typed Gen. 
Pershing’s commands to America’s victorious army.” 
Overseas, I saw the “Pershing” linotype in operation, 
Continued on page 337 
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DON’T know what I expected when I 
] first undertook to make a mountaineer- 

ing picture. All sorts of visions flashed 
across my mind. Hours of dabbling with 
grease paint, blinding lights, stern, strong, 
but not at all silent producers, urging one 
to feats of impossible prowess, broken 
necks, stretchers, crutches and splints! 
‘So I arranged to be my own producer. 

Our idea was to make a picture that 
would show the whole technique of the 
greatest sport in the world. “The image 
of war without its guilt, and only 25% of 
its danger.” But there is a good deal to 
be learned before the full savour of moun- 
taineering can be enjoyed. Europeans in 
the Alps are always expressing their as- 
tonishment that so few Americans take 
up climbing. It seems just the sport for a 
bold and hardy people, yet though Switz- 
erland is full of Americans every year, 
very few do any real climbing. When I 
came to see what superb opportunities the 
American Rockies and the Coast ranges 
offer, I was still more surprised. So the 
suggestion that a picture should be made 
to show just how mountains are climbed 
by modern methods and just how the most 
can be got out of the sport struck me as a 
splendid idea. I was especially keen to 
show what an excellent sport it is for any 
strong and enterprising girl. Nothing 
could prove this better than a picture. In 
England, it may be remarked, there are al- 
most as many women-climbers as men; 
their better balance in large measure com- 
pensates for man’s greater muscular 
strength. 

Glacier National Park was the scene of 
our operations. When I came into that 
amazing scenic region and stood at Going- 
to-the-Sun Camp gazing up at the tremen- 
dous precipices and soaring summits of 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain and the peaks 
of the Continental Divide, I felt a new 
pang of regret that more people did not 
profit by such chances. I longed to get 
the camera onto the heights and show peo- 
ple the delights and excitements they were 
missing. Far away, beyond Almost-a-Dog 
Mountain, the white snow-fields of Black- 
feet Glacier were shining. That was to be 
the scene of the ice-work part of our pic- 
picture. 

Getting the camera up aloft seemed 
likely to be no small undertaking, when I 
talked it over with Frank Arver of Ray- 
Bell Films, our cheerful hearted and sure- 
footed photographer. The year before he 
had been making a scenic picture in the 
park. A skittish pony had gambled off 
the narrow trail—never meant for four- 
footed travelers—that runs up across the 
steep slopes to the famous Garden Wall. 


Rock-Climbing Before the Camera 


By DOROTHY E. PILLEY 
Ladies’ Alpine Club, England 


Over and over the unfortunate beast had 
rolled, kicking wildly as the heavy camera 
on his back banged into boulders. Mar- 
vellous to relate, neither the camera nor 
the pony were seriously injured by the 
fall, but they managed to get into such a 
position on a ledge below that though the 
camera could be rescued, the poor pony 
could not, and they had to shoot him in 
the end as the most merciful solution. 


panion chopped and hewed away. He 
would cut 20 or 30 steps and then anchor 
himself to take in the rope that climbers 
tie themselves together with to guard 
against a slip. I would tread carefully up 
in his steps to join him and anchor my- 
self in my turn. Then he would begin 
again. I was reminded of a dazzling day 
in the Italian Alps on the North Face of 
the Grivola when this had gone on for 
more than six hours without pause, con- 
tinuously fascinating. Away in the dis- 
tance, out of the corner of my eye, I could 
see Frank grinding away at his crank and 





Miss Pilley with her mountain climbing equipment 


Another time coming down from Gun- 
sight Pass, they had almost walked into a 
grizzly bear which was prowling about on 
a ledge beneath. They had a pitched bat- 
tle with him, no mean enemy, before they 
drove him off. It was impossible to get 
the fear-maddened horses by until he re- 
treated. I went to bed that night think- 
ing that the thrills of the undertaking 
would not be confined to the climbing! 

Thrills we had in plenty. One of the 
best came from the unexpected difficulty 
of the great ice cliff by which we climbed 
Gunsight Mountain. Frank was perched 
on the summit following us through his 
telephoto lens, as we hacked away at the 
stubborn ice, cutting steps just large 
enough for safe progress. The whole 
scene brought back the Alps. At the crest 
of the ice-slope a grand snow ridge, 
flanked by mighty abysses, led towards 
him. I waited patiently while my com- 





catching us just at the most spectacular 
moments. 

As we approached the summit the sight 
of the camera, peering down at us like 
some strange insect just alighted on the 
earth from Mars, awoke another Alpine 
memory. We had gone up one fine morn- 
ing to an Alpine hut perched on a knob 
of rock, very like the summit of Gunsight 
Peak. We walked into the hut still wear- 
ing our rope and halted aghast at the sight 
of a strange being lounging by the stove. 
Was it a dream? A young man appeared 
before us, his face painted and powdered, 
his hair exquisitely marcelled, his figure 
constricted to produce a feminine waist 
line. Thigh-high, Dick Whittington boots, 
like an 18th century highwayman or buc- 
caneer, but ending in high heels and deli- 
cate pointed toes, a satin blouse thrown 
open at the neck and ear-rings completed 
this fantastic apparition. It was mincing 
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Miss Pilley and Prof. Richards on Dm. Jackson, Glacier 


Miss Dorothy Pilley and Prof.I. A. Richards climbing Mt. 
Altyn above McDermott Lake, Glacier National Park 


On the steep walls of Gunsight Mountain, Glacier 


about practising little finniking gestures, 
its head lolling sideways on its shoulder, 
rolling eyes casting killing glances in all 
directions and its lily white hands flop- 
ping languidly at the wrists. It piped ina 
falsetto to some invisible companions in 
the background. 

Who on earth was he? Where had he 
come from? What was he doing in an 
Alpine hut 10,000 feet above the sea? How 
had he ever been able to get up to it at all, 
over four hours of rough trail and two 
hours of glacier? What was all his pos- 
turing about? Was he perhaps a lost luna- 
tic and were those his keepers in the dark- 
ness at the back of the hut? We were 
hopelessly bewildered and went out again 


to consult one another as to the safest’ 


course of action. Suddenly alone in the 
snow, its legs firmly planted, we caught 
sight of the camera, the key to the riddle! 

We went in again and found a cheery 
company of actors. The apparition was 
only a young actor practising girlishness, 
with a view to taking over the feminine 
lead in a climbing incident. The heroine 
herself soon appeared from upstairs, a 
bewitching creature, who explained that 
the young man only took her place “in 
the moments the most hazardous, the pass- 
ages the most terrible!” We looked for- 
ward to these terrible moments with some 
anxiety, since inevitably, if anything went 
wrong, we should be involved in the res- 
cue party. Presently we all went outside 
to examine the location. To our surprise, 
they had chosen what looked to us a tame 
and uninteresting spot. Indeed it soon 
turned out that they were as ignorant of 
mountaincraft as we were of the tech- 
nique of motion pictures. Instead of using 
any of the splendid crags or glittering ice- 
fields, which were all about, they chose 
out a gentle slope of crumbling shale, 
which could have disappointed the most 
determined suicide. Under a storm of 
French howled out of a megaphone, they 
scrambled awkwardly about on all fours, 
pretending that it was steep, the rope 
constantly tripping them up. As a com- 
edy scene it was exquisite, but as serious 
climbing—no! One of them wore a long 
leather motoring coat, for no reason which 
we could discover, though we spent the 
evening trying to find out. 

They had a corpse in the story, I remem- 
bered, for one of our party lent them a 
very torn coat for them to hurl down a 
cliff with straw inside it. How little we 
had thought then, standing laughing at 
their painstaking absurdities, that we 
should ever be making a mountaineering 
picture ourselves! As I watched the ice- 
chips showering from under my compan- 
ion’s ice-axe, as I fitted my boot firmly into 
the pigeon-hole in the ice that his blows 
had made, and looked down the great wall 
that tilted glittering below me for hun- 
dreds of feet, I felt that even without any 
corpses, a true presentation of genuine 
mountaineering would not lack excitement. 

Our worst fright came at a very unex- 
pected moment. We wanted some close- 
ups of the mountaineer’s equipment; the 
heavy nailed boots, the rope, axe, glacier- 
lantern, gloves, flask, first-aid kit and the 
rest. We had hunted about all round 


Many Glacier Hotel to find the best loca- 
tion and had picked upon the steps of a 
delightful little Alpine chalet perched ro- 
mantically over the waters of the lake. It 
seemed deserted, at this middle hour of 
the morning, and was the very place for 
our purpose. All was in readiness, the 
contents of the rucksack were all spread 
out on the steps and I had just sat down 
to pack them one by one under the cam- 
era’s eye, when without warning, the door 
opened gently and silently behind my back 
and with a terrible snarl, a large metal 
waste-paper basket came bounding down 
the steps at us, right through the middle 
of our exhibits, and clanked off down the 
slope at a tremendous speed. Then the 
door shut gently again and silence once 
more held sway. We found this too mys- 
terious to be quite pleasant, not even an 
ice-axe seemed an adequate weapon 
against such a waste-paper basket, so we 
silently agreed to retreat and come back 
again when the powers of darkness and 
other evil influences were less obviously 
in the ascendent. 

A more manageable embarrassment be- 
set us on another occasion. We were mak- 
ing a scene in which we left Many Glacier 
Hotel to set out for our chosen mountain, 
Stark Peak, which loomed grandly in the 
background. Hitherto all our scenes had 
been made high up in the fastnesses of 
the hills, with hardly any human wit- 
nesses. But now at the sight of the cam- 
era, the hotel terrace seemed suddenly to 
swarm. The windows went white with 
faces, people seemed to spurt up out of the 
ground. We two poor novices felt our- 
selves wilting under the rays which 
seemed to be pouring upon us from so 
many eyes. Our bodies seemed to grow 
limp, our faces to set and our eyes to 
bulge. With wooden legs we walked down 
the steps. How glad we were to get out of 
sight for a moment round the corner of 
the building! How furious to see Frank 
beckoning us back under fire for a retake! 

In comparison we relished the seclusion 
and privacy of our work on the crags. 
Upon the cliffs of Altyn we could see the 
hotel plainly enough. But its roof was its 
most prominent feature, away down 2,000 
feet below, though looking but a stone’s 
throw distant in the clear atmosphere. 
Only a stray band of mountain sheep, or 
an occasional leering goat, shared our soli- 
tude. We could hunt out a ridge or 
“chimney” which looked as though it could 
be climbed and find a perch for Frank and 
his camera, where both of them could be 
secured. It was not easy to discover both 
these necessities. It was essential to get 
the camera close enough for the details, 
in order that the extraordinarily odd 
movements made in difficult climbing 
should come out. Too often in pictures 
made on the great Alpine peaks, the climb- 
ers are mere dots on the vast slopes. You 
cannot see clearly what they are doing. 
This was the defect of the Everest picture, 
though it was a wonderful feat getting the 
camera within shot of the climbers up 
there at all. You must see exactly what is 
happening, every little alteration of poise, 
every tentative trial of hand-hold and 
foot-hold, if you are to appreciate the fas- 

Continued on page 358 
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“Friends to congratulate their friend made haste” 


A Veteran of Success 


An account of the jubilee dinner given Charles H. Stoddart, at the completion of fifty years in 
advertising, by a committee chosen from his accumulated wealth 


RIENDS and associates of Charles H. 
F Stoddart gave a jubilee dinner in his 

honor, on an evening in September, 
1925. The dinner was given in commem- 
oration of his completion of fifty years in 
advertising. What calls it to our attention 
at this time is the receipt of a handsomely 
bound book, giving an account of the sparkle 
of wit and flow of friendship on that occa- 
sion. Mr. Stoddart has been the godfather 
of the modern advertising profession, being 
one of the pioneers of the Advertising Club 
Movement, in which he still retains an en- 
thusiastic interest. 

The story of the banquet compiled by Gil 
Hodges, of the New York Committee, was 
printed by the Frank A. Munsey Company, 
“In order that this tribute to Mr. Stoddart 
may be made permanent.” In the introduc- 
tion, Mr. Wilbur D. Nesbit says, “Who first 
thought of arranging a jubilee dinner in 
honor of Charles H. Stoddart is not defi- 
nitely known. More than likely, everybody 
who knows him thought of it at one time or 
another.” 

A list of the names of the men who at- 
tended the dinner reads like a veritable 
“Who’s Who” in advertising and publish- 
ing. Among them was Mr. Frank A. Mun- 
sey, of magazine and newspaper fame, with 
whom Mr. Stoddart spent over forty of his 
fifty years in advertising. The erstwhile 
solemn countenance of Mr. Munsey beamed 
with gratitude as the fine tributes were paid 
to the man whose efficient service and close 
friendship had been his for so many years. 
It seems almost providential that he was 
granted this notable meeting of kindred 
spirits just before his passing, which oc- 
curred only three months later in December. 

There were two toastmasters at the ban- 
quet, Wilbur D. Nesbit and J. Ray Woltz, 
whose keen sense of humor and ability to 
take, as well as tell a jest, filled the evening 
with joy as well as sentiment. The follow- 
ing excerpt from the book is a sample of 
their amusing chatter which kept up the 
high spirits of the guests. 

“You will note by the program, gentle- 
men, that we have two toastmasters to- 
night. The reason for that is that a toast- 
master never gets a fitting and proper in- 
troduction. Mr. Ray Woltz, the peerless 
toastmaster of the south side of Chicago, 
and also of that territory running from 
Western Avenue to Austin, will introduce 
me. Later on I will introduce him. In 
other words, Ray Woltz will talk until you 
get tired, and then I will talk until I get 
tired.” 

Mr. Woltz, acknowledging this introduc- 
tion, arose and, smiling magnetically, be- 
gan: “Mr. Stoddart, honored guests, and 
gentlemen: Before introducing Mr. Wilbur 


of friends and associates 


D. Nesbit I want to read seven hundred or 
eight hundred telegrams that have been re- 
ceived since three o’clock this afternoon. 
Before starting on these wires, let me say 
that I have been trying to get hold of Mr. 
Nesbit for the past two weeks.” 





Charles H. Stoddart, whose fifty years in advertising 

have been “a highway paved with golden good deeds 

done, and canopied with the halo of love for his 
fellow men” 


“You ought to have shown your badge,” 
interrupted Mr. Nesbit. 

“But he has been in hiding,” Mr. Woltz 
averred. “Later I found out where he was, 
and only this morning I went down to his 
office to talk over what we should do, what 
sort of program we should follow in regard 
to this dinner. 

“The first thing he said to me was: ‘What 
are you going to wear to-night?’ 


“T said: ‘Well, I thought I would: put on 
a tuxedo.’ 

“He said: ‘Oh, my! My! Don’t you 
know who we are going to have? We are 
going to have Mr. Munsey. Why, my gra- 
cious! He would be terribly shocked.’ He 
asked: ‘Haven’t you got a dress coat?’ 

“T said: ‘Well, I don’t know, Wilbur, 
whether I have or not.’ 

“He said: ‘Well, you certainly have got 
to have a dress coat. I would not think of 
sitting down at the table with anybody that 
has a tuxedo on.’ 

“So I had to go out home and I had to 
dig this up. I have not had it on for a 
great many years. I do not know how it 
fits, but that does not make any difference. 

“Wilbur also said to me: ‘Now, let me 
say this to you—I do not know whether 
you fully appreciate what I really get for 
officiating at dinners of this sort. I do not 
do anything like this any more for less than 
$250.’ He said: ‘Only last year when the 
Prince was on here they could not raise the 
ante above $225, and so I didn’t go.’ 

“T said: ‘Well, Wilbur, is there anything 
else I should do to-night before coming 
here?’ 

“He said: ‘Well, I don’t know.’ Just then 
the telephone bell rang and I heard him 
say: ‘Could you send me over some full 
dress studs on approval?’ He waited a 
few minutes and then I heard him say: 
‘Yes, I did send back the last ones I got.’ 
He said: ‘If you don’t want to do it I will 
call somebody else,’ and so he called up four 
or five numbers there to get some dress 
studs. As far as his tuxedo is concerned, 
I will say this—I do not think he ever had 
a tuxedo unless he got it from the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, and he may have 
that in his pocket now. 

“However, Mr. Nesbit wanted me to say 
just one or two things, and one is that he 
wants you to fully realize that he is to be 
the big end of this show here to-night, that 
Mr. Stoddart is purely incidental. 

“Mr. Nesbit also wishes for me to an- 
nounce that on next Thursday evening he 
will give a special talk at the Evanston car 
barns, and at that time he will try to rival 
Miss Margery Maxwell in that song that he 
knows so well, ‘Oh, How I Miss You To- 
night.’ Mr. Nesbit.” 

Mr. Nesbit took the gavel amid the laugh- 
ter that followed the sallies of Mr. Woltz, 
and remarked: “I was glad to hear in such 
vivid detail a description of my costume 
this evening. I will say when it comes to 
ordering shirt studs, I will match mine 
with Ray’s at any time. 

“As to the swallow-tail coat, I will not 
rip aside the veil of his modesty further 
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than to say the head waiter at the Orring- 
ton Hotel is wearing a tuxedo to-night. 

“When he mentioned the pittance of $250 
for officiating as toastmaster, gentlemen, 
he was quoting his own price list—one of 
his dreams.” 

* _ * 

Mr. Douglas Malloch gave his impres- 
sion of Mr. Stoddart in his own poetry. One 
of the poems which he read during his 
highly interesting speech, we are pleased 
to quote in full. 


He isn’t so handsome, this brother of ours, 

He doesn’t resemble no beautiful flowers, 

Unless it’s the thistle—gosh, ev’ry one 
knows 

He ain’t any lily, he ain’t like a rose. 

If hummin’ birds hover around him in 
flight 

It’s because that they think he’s a place 
they can light. 

And yet we all love him, in spite of our 
jokes, 

Because we are certain he’s our kind of 
folks. 


He isn’t so holy, he isn’t so good; 

I know he does some things that I never 
would. 

He swears when he’s mad, and at times 
when he ain’t; 

You have to admit it, he ain’t any saint. 

He makes little errors, he has little sins, 

And yet there is one thing about him that 
wins: 

He has little habits, I know that he smokes, 

Yet always, God bless him, he’s our kind of 
folks. 


He isn’t so lowly; he’s worked, and he’s 
won; 

Big things he has dreamed of, big things 
he has done. 

He’s earned many honors, he stands at the 
top, 

There’s really no telling just where he will 
stop. 

Yes, many admire him, his virtues recall, 

Respect him and praise him, but that isn’t 
all. 

Our love is as strong as the strength of the 
oaks— 

For fame never spoiled him, he’s our kind 

of folks. 


In his speech, Mr. Albert D. Lasker re- 
vealed something of Mr. Stoddart as an in- 
spiration and a guide for his young em- 
ployes. 

“Twenty-seven years ago I came with 
Lord & Thomas, and within the first two 
weeks I met Charlie Stoddart. He had 
never seen me before. He knew I was a 
young man who wanted to make my way in 
advertising. The first two years I was here 
there was never a week that Charlie Stod- 
dart did not have me for an evening at his 
house or a Sunday dinner at the residence. 
He acted as guide and counsel and inspira- 
tion. He had not known me before I came 
to Chicago. He knew no member of my 
family. There was nothing I could do for 
him. When I was discouraged and felt I 
never could make good, Charlie Stoddart 
was at my side to tell me of other young 
men whom he had seen stumble and falter 
who later learned how to succeed in our line 


of work, and to cheer me on to further ef- 
fort. For twenty-five years I have been 
awaiting an opportunity to pay this tribute, 
a tribute to the debt I owe Charlie Stod- 
dart which never can be liquidated, for I 
would be lacking in appreciation of the size 
of that debt if I felt it ever could be liqui- 
dated. What Charlie Stodart did for me he 
did, to my knowledge, for literally hundreds 
of men in the advertising business, and I 
dare say he has done it in some measure, 
more or less, for most of the men within 
the hearing of my voice. He gave richly 
because he gave of himself, and he gave of 
himself to make others grow. 

“TI know from a conversation I once had 
with him (which I have not his permission 
to repeat here to-night, but which I do re- 
peat because it throws a light on his char- 
acter), that he has loaned in his career 
money to hundreds of young men. Some 
he loaned only once. I got better than the 
average. In all that period he was only 
stuck twice, and I do not know who the 
other fellow was. It may have been one of 
the toastmasters, and it may have been the 
other, which I don’t know, because I am 
neutral between them. 


* * © 


“When I hear them flail each other I am 
like the people that go to see the tight rope 
walker. The only person in the room who 
hopes he won’t fall off is the tight rope 
walker himself.” 

A few excerpts from Mr. Gilbert Hodges’ 
speech reveals Mr. Stoddart’s tactfulness 
and ability as a trainer of men. 

“Mr. Stoddart, Messrs. Toastmasters: I 
have been very much misled about this din- 
ner. I thought it was a dinner in honor 
of Charlie Stoddart, but instead of that I 
find that it is a two-ring circus with Wilbur 
Nesbit and Ray Woltz competing for first 
honors as the principal clowns. There seems 
to be some altercation between them as to 
who wrote their stuff, but whoever wrote 
it, it sounds just as funny to-night as it did 
twenty years ago when I first heard it. 

“As a trainer of men, Mr. Stoddart’s 
method was that of the case system. He 
had no use for theory that had not been 
put to the practical test. He helped to solve 
difficult problems by reciting the methods 
that had won in the past under similar cir- 
cumstances. At the same time he exhibited 
great patience with young solicitors. He 
was fond of describing them as being chuck 
full of enthusiasm and bad judgment. He 
aimed to improve the judgment without sac- 
rificing any of the enthusiasm. He did this 
through lessons of the past, and by allow- 
ing the solicitor to run up against situa- 
tions which would teach him the error of 
his ways and without offending his pride. 
One of his best methods was to put the cub 
solicitor through a sort of initiation. He 
would give him a selected list of people to 
call on, and then he would telephone them 
that he was sending a young man he had 
just hired to see them, and requested them 
to raise every conceivable objection to his 
proposition. 

“Well, in the course of a week’s time the 
young cub began to realize that the adver- 
tising business was not just one continual 
round of pleasure. And it looked to him as 
though his magazines had not a friend in 


the world. It was not until every possible 
objection had been raised and properly an- 
swered that Mr. Stoddart would turn him 
loose on his own. : 

“Again, Mr. Stoddart exerted a strong 
moral influence upon his men. He was no 
preacher, nor puritanical in his view of 
life. In fact, he liked to pretend that he 
was quite a sport. He used to tell the boys, 
who once in a while would try to reduce the 
nation’s supply of beverages, that his 
younger record gave him an average that 
would carry him many years in the future. 
And still, with all his braggadocio, not one 
of his boys has ever known of Mr. Stod- 
dart taking a drink. 

“Mr. Stoddart has always been a great 
home man. . He believes in the sacredness 
of the marital ties, and his great love and 
loyalty for Mrs. Stoddart—many years an 
invalid—constitutes an outstanding illus- 
tration of this man’s character. No won- 
der, then, that he took an interest in the 
domestic problems of his boys. He helped 
them get married; he helped them estab- 
lish their homes; he helped them rear their 
children. He helped them straighten out 
their little differences. He shared their 
sorrows and their joys. 

“When Mrs. Stoddart was well she used 
to give an annual dinner to the entire office 
force. These were happy events and the 
source of lots of fun. The boys would make 
bets on what the dessert would be, and when 
it was served the losers would toss their 
wagers across the table. At first it was all 
a mystery to Mrs. Stoddart, but when she 
found out what the game was she entered 
into it with great spirit, and thereafter the 
nature of the dessert was kept a deep secret 
until it was actually brought in.” 

* * * 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey told why Mr. 
Stoddart is the object of such unanimous 
respect and love of his fellow men. 


This is a remarkable exhibition. I have 
never seen anything like it—a gathering of 
350 men who come here to pay tribute to 
one of their number, not because of out- 
standing achievements in the profession, in 
the advertising business, a fine record nev- 
ertheless in that respect, a splendidly fine 
record, but not enough to warrant an occa- 
sion like this. The achievement that has 
made this possible is that Mr. Stoddart has 
in his soul inherent, and if not inherent 
they could not have been put there, the qual- 
ities of a prince. His marvelous good-fel- 
lowship and his marvelous humanity, his 
extraordinary interest in all humanity, his 
kindness, his open hand to help every one, 
his buoyant nature, his cheerful helpfulness, 
his inspiration—that is what has made this 
wonderful gathering to-night. 

“Mr. Nesbit has referred to my achieve- 
ments and to others who have achieved as 
examples for the young of the country, an 
encouragement for those who are toiling on, 
but I am not sure that Charlie Stoddart has 
not achieved more largely in life than | 
have, more largely in life than many men 
who have piled up millions of dollars and 
carry great influence, great weight in the 
nation and in the community. Few of those 
men—none, you may say—have a family 
gathering of friends, or have had such 2 
family as you see here to-night. It is not 
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coming to me. It is not because I do not 
crave it, for I do; it is not because I have 
been unmindful of the interests of others. 
It is not because I have not wanted to help 
people and have not helped people, as I have 
helped people many times, and many times 
at great cost, many times at the loss of 
friends, but it is because God Almighty did 
not give me the genius for winning friends 
as Mr. Stoddart has won them. In a way, 
too, it is because I, like most busy men, have 
been a student in my office. I have met 
comparatively few men. Charlie Stoddart 
has had contacts with everybody. So, too, 
have other men who are in the same line, 





Speakers, chairmen of committees and distinguished guests at the dinner to Charles H. Stoddart. 


steady and remarkable advance in the ad- 
vertising field. All too soon was his life 
cut off at the prime—but how wonderfully 
did he improve the natural talents vouch- 
safed him! 

The testimonial presented to Mr. Stod- 
dart at this jubilee dinner was transcribed 
on heavy parchment, the first page embel- 
lished with a striking design and the three 
succeeding pages glowing with a tribute 
that filled the veteran’s heart full to over- 
flowing. We want to quote this testimonial 
right here. 

“Few men in any age or clime have been 
blessed with fifty years of toil in one calling 


know; that he has aided to success so many 
others that we count the list of those he 
helped the largest any man has made. 

He is still working as if his career were 
yet to be achieved; as if his ambition were 
new to deserve and hold still more count- 
less thousands of friends. This man, 
blessed and blessing in every day and in 
every deed in all his life, is Charlie Stod- 
dart.” 

* * * 

After the death of Mr. Munsey, Mr. Stod- 
dart wrote a beautiful tribute to the mem- 
ory of his chief, from which we quote: 

“My acquaintance with Frank A. Munsey 


(From left to right) The Rev. 


Von Ogden Vogt, A. D. Lasker, G. T. Hodges, J. Ray Woltz, Frank A. Munsey, Wilbur D. Nesbit, Charles H. Stoddart, E. T. 
Meredith, Douglas Malloch, H. J. Buckley, Stanley C. Clague and Colonel J. B. Maclean 


but he had the peculiar gifts, the qualities, 
the love that brought love back to him. That 
is why we are all here to-night.” 

* * * 

What a flood of memories the group pic- 
ture taken at the banquet awakens! More 
particularly the likeness of our old friend 
Stanley Clague, the general chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, whose recent 
sudden passing caused a shock in the ad- 
vertising and publishing fraternity. In 
retrospect I can see him again as he and 
Brother Joe rushed across the floor of the 
South Station in Boston to greet me with 
their recently collaborated slogan, “I will 
give $10,000 for Heart Throbs.” They in- 
toned this phrase over and over again as 
hey made their way through the crowded 
station to reach me at the gate of an out- 
going circuit suburban. With hands ex- 
tended and beaming countenances that little 
episode made an impression that has lived 
through all the intervening years. That 
phrase was spread broadcast over the coun- 
try, accentuating the influx of material for 
the famous “Heart Throbs” book. Stanley 
Clague’s career as an advertising man had 
»egun shortly before and it was with keen 
pleasure that his many friends followed his 


of life. Fewer still have had such long con- 
tinued success in achievement as their re- 
ward. And, oh! so few have been so abun- 
dantly endowed that they might look back 
over an unbended highway of fifty years, 
paved with golden good deeds done, and 
canopied with the halo of love for their fel- 
low men. Rare-as such men are, there is 
one we know, and we are happy in the 
knowledge that we are among his friends. 
We are only the fortunate few of the count- 
less thousands of his friends, and we are 
gathered here because our work has given 
us the distinction of elbow touch with him. 

“All who are here tonight, have walked 
with him a part of the marvelous fifty years 
he has given to advertising. The way was 
always uphill and had the stress of making 
in it, the trials and travails of building, the 
creation for commerce of its new service— 
the profession of advertising. 

He worked at its beginning and he has 
held a shaping tool in the task every day 
since. As he worked he kept one hand free 
to help his fellows. 

And so we come to bear testimony that 
this man has toiled longer in advertising 
than any other living man; that he has done 
more acts of friendship than any man we 


dates back more than forty-three years— 
to September, 1882. At that time I was ad- 
vertising manager of three monthly maga- 
zines published in New York, while James 
H. Plummer, an old schoolmate of Mr. Mun- 
sey’s, was the publisher’s office manager. 
Plummer had told me of his boyhood 
friend’s desire to start a juvenile periodical. 
After several discouraging setbacks Mr. 
Munsey came into our office, and my em- 
ployer arranged to publish his new maga- 
zine, the Golden Argosy, with Mr. Munsey 
as editor. 

“After a few months our employer be- 
came so deeply involved financially that he 
had to suspend. Mr. Munsey retained the 
Golden Argosy in lieu of unpaid salary, and 
I took over the other three publications to 
satisfy my claim. I shortly sold them, how- 
ever, and devoted all my efforts to the ad- 
vertising department of the Golden Argosy- 

“This early association grew into the 
closest friendship, which lasted through 
all the changing conditions of forty-three 
years. 

“Mr. Munsey was always the hardest- 
working man I have ever known. In the 
early days of the Golden Argosy, when it 
was a problem to find the money to pay 

Continued on page 358 
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Editorial Broadcast 


OR the past month, the editor of the 
Fk NATIONAL MAGAZINE has been speak- 

ing in Royal Palm Park, Miami, 
Florida, to thousands of people assembled 
in the open air on the shore of Biscayne 
Bay. The event has attracted the atten- 
tion of radio fans in all parts of the coun- 
try, listening in to the voice of the tropics, 
while sticking close to the radiators and 
firesides. 

The interference was not only static but 
the whistling winds of the blizzards with- 
out. Many eminent men in the profes- 
sions, vocations and trades, joined Mr. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple in this unique visiting 
hour. The spoken word carried to their 
friends in the north was more glowingly 
emphatic than any written declaration 
concerning fair and favored Florida could 
have conveyed. , 

Radio friends to the north, east and 
west! We are assembled in the Royal 
Palm Park, Miami, Florida, all ready to 
talk about the weather. We have had all 
kinds this week—the weather man gave 
us a cold snap to make northern visitors 
feel more at home, just cold enough to 
have all the snow in the north melted, 
ready for spring fishing, if you could only 
borrow the Florida sun. 

To the good people of the north who 
have enjoyed stray snow storms and bliz- 
zards that slipped down from Alaska this 
week, we send our usual radio souvenir 
postcard, “Having a good time. Wish you 
were here.” 

Friendliness enhalos the scene tonight 
as soft summer skies of February over- 
hang the great throng gathered in the open 
air that recalls a real night in June-time 
with roses around the old home in the 
. north. Members of many civic organiza- 
tions are serving as hosts, making every- 
body feel at home and acquainted. There 
are no rheumatic creaks in their joints as 
they shake hands. Am something of a 
joiner myself. I belong to everything 
joinable, including the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Boston, an 
honorary member of the Hoboes and Hoo 
Hoo No. 1213. That is why the hoot of an 
owl or the roar of a lion never disturbs me. 

Even in the shadows of night we feel 
the ever-insistent call of dawn and youth 
in Florida. It seems as if there was some 
eternal morn here associated with sun- 
shine. One does not want to go to bed at 
night—perhaps it is because the people 
are sun-worshippers down this way. They 
have turned forward time in her flight. 
Now listen closely and you will hear the 
first evidences of daybreak—(chorus of 
birds singing, rooster crowing, cackling 
hens who have laid their eggs, barking 


dogs and mooing cows to remind us that 
milking time comes in the morning. Now 
let me confess. Those sounds you hear 
are synthetic. Arthur Pryor’s matchless 
band is nigh unto my friend “Mike,” the 
microphone. 

Again and we hear the chorus of chanti- 
cleers, reminding us of Peter Pan and the 
Fairy Land. It is the morning—the morn- 
ing of hope in Florida, following the dawn 
as the clouds of night disappear. 

Would that you good folks in the north 
could be blind-folded and brought to Flor- 
ida and taken to one of the many towers 
overlooking fair Miami—everybody’s Mi- 
ami. There are more towering hopes as 
well as towers in Miami, than any other 
city of its size in the world, all of which 
are symbolic of far-seeing vision. From 
the new Security Building Tower, I had 
a view that “boxed the compass” in a land- 
scape inspiration. To the north was Hol- 
lywood with its wonderful beach, harbor, 
hotel and the canals of Miami Shores; to 
the east, Miami Beach with its glorious 
background of turquois seas, the flaming 
eye of the Flamingo and the beacon light 
of the Roney Plaza, to say nothing of the 
Nautillus, King Cole and the Pancoast; to 
the south, the queenly Coral Gables, among 
the pines with its replica of the Giralda 
tower in Spain, which has ever been the 
mad despair of beauty to surpass among 
architects and artists, the stately Miami 
Biltmore, pronounced by world travelers 
as the finest hotel in the world, Cocoanut 
Grove and the splendor of the Keys, shin- 
ing like diamonds in the morning sun; to 
the west, the wonderful Everglades, Hylea 
and Opalacka; all this within the setting 
of Miami’s far-famed skyline of towers 
which have sprung up like magic on the 
golden sands and coral rock of Florida.” 

Many people are discovering Florida for 
the first time this winter. It is becoming 
a winter habit in the north to inquire: 
“When are you going to Florida?” Thou- 
sands of people are already beginning to 
save their money out of summer wages 
with the idea of joining a Florida club, as 
they do the Christmas club. They are 
realizing that one can walk on the same 
green grass, in January in Florida, that 
carpets the lawns in June-time in the 
north. Here we have Nature’s pharma- 
copeia—sunshine, open air, laden with 
iodine from the seaweed and ozone with 
salt tang and other health-giving proper- 
ties. Here we lay our heads in Nature’s 
lap and let her tell us stories, for God 
speaks to man through Nature and man 
ascends to God through ideals, the ideals 
which are inspired by these environments 
to build towers as memorials. 


We have just heard the plaintive refrain 
of the “Last Rose of Summer,” awakening 
tender and some sad memories. There is 
not a last rose of summer in Florida, for 
they bloom here every day during the year, 
in the magic smile of a loving Creator. 

How appropriate that we should crown 
the Queen of Baby Week tonight, for chil- 
dren are the real flowers and jewels of 
fair Florida. Youth is here at all ages— 
years do not count. All feel the impulse 
of youth ever looking forward, aspiring, 
pushing on, ever building for the future. 
Somehow I always think of children when 
I look upon Old Glory. Now I am begin- 
ning to understand the inspired words of 
the late Franklin L. Kane, in his tribute 
to the flag, as to why I am here. Listen 
to the words of the flag, unfolded in the 
tropic breezes tonight: 

“T am the mystery of men who do with- 
out knowing why. My stars and my stripes 
are your dreams and your labors. I float 
before your eyes a bright gleam of color, 
the pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this nation. I am all that 
you want me to be and have the courage 
to strive for. Because I, the flag, I am 
only you.” 

Florida is a composite star in the flag, 
reflecting the glory of people from many 
states, reacting the stirring scenes asso- 
ciated with the spirit of the sturdy Amer- 
ican pioneers. 

Florida visitors are sending messages 
home to the north, to those who are dream- 
ing dreams of sunshine; the sunshine you 
wait many months for in northern homes; 
the sun that calls the thousands to Florida 
in winter time; the sunny room in the 
house of the great nation. 

When Congress adjourned, Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes started direct for 
Florida. He is followed by many others 
who seek rest for jaded nerves and in 
search of that fountain and elixir of youth 
that seems to come back with the recurring 
springtime. Although you come for rest, 
you find it in recreative activities and 
work. Everyone seems to be busy in Mi- 
ami. Go on the streets tonight and you 
will witness a scene that will make you 
think of Broadway. The theatres are filled 
at night; the parks, boulevards, race 
tracks and beaches are thronged by day. 
Some of the people are going to the dogs— 
I mean dog races—eating hot dogs at a 
Coney Island pace, persistently extending 
the allotted happy days of the good old 
summertime during the winter months in 
Miami. 

There are all kinds of thrills down this 
way. Nearly every sort of a recreation 
known in the history of man, from pitch- 

Continued on page 349 
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day that a grim, forbidding teacher sat 

facing a group of restless boys and girls, 
just back from over two months’ freedom 
from that dreaded jail, school. After 
sweeping the class with a captious glance 
she began her stock oration, the one that 
had been used the first day of all her twenty 
years as teacher of the French language at 
the high school. She orated on the poetry 
of the language, its descriptive qualities, 
its literature. The pupils listened intently, 
for it was the first day, but after she had 
spoken a few lines in French, the listeners’ 
faces took on a blank expression. The ut- 
terances of the teacher meant nothing to 
them, they could see no music in it. Few 
of them realized that there was a time when 
it was a “toss up” as to whether they would 
now be speaking English or that unintel- 
licible jumble of sounds, French. What- 


| was on a bright, enchanting autumn 























Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


regarding places and events 


ever has been written in histories of the 
French and English struggle of 1755 that 
ended a few years before the War of Inde- 
pendence, has been passed over swiftly, 
leaving no special impression on the mind 
of the people of that important factor in the 
destiny of America. 

James Oliver Curwood, one of the most 
consistently good novelists in America, has 
written a stirring romance depicting the 
struggle of 1755. It is written in such a 
fascinating way as only Mr. Curwood can 
write. The book is the “Black Hunter,” a 
novel that is historically correct, except for 
two minor details which were slightly 
changed so as to bring about a closer con- 
tinuity of the story. Mr. Curwood men- 
tions this fact in the foreword. 

The story is about a young backwoods- 
man, David Rock, who is very much in love 
with a very beautiful girl, Anne St. Denis. 
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Francis Bigot, the King’s Intendant in New 
France, the man who finally lost all of 
France’s possessions in America, also suc- 
cumbed to Anne’s charms. Much against his 
better judgment, David, at Anne’s request, 





» 


An illustration from the “ Black Hunter” 





went to Quebec to serve as an officer under 
Bigot. Bigot, in order to serve his own 
treacherous ends professed a great liking 
for David, advancing him rapidly to a post 
of distinction, that he might disgrace him 
in Anne’s eyes as well as those of all Que- 
bec. Bigot finally accused David and the 
Black Hunter of being traitors, of scheming 
against New France. David was sentenced 
to be whipped—being led through the ; 
streets of Quebec by an ox cart, while a { 
black slave lashed his bare back with a whip. 
After a doctor had dressed his lacerated 
back David left Quebec believing that Anne 
had been an accomplice in his humiliation. ; 
At Fort Duquence he witnessed the terrible 

slaughter of Braddock and most of his men. f 
There he met the Black Hunter. The Black t 
Hunter was David’s oldest and best friend, 
widely known throughout the frontier. He ; 
was held in terror by the Indians and looked 
upon with awe by white families, even those 
whom he had saved from the tortures of 
the Indians. It was when David was a baby 
that the Black Hunter (Peter Joel) had re- 
turned from a hunt, just as the Indians who ° 
had killed David’s father, murdered his ‘ 
wife. He took David and his mother to a - 
place of safety and for fifteen years he was 
the terror of the Indians, the mystery man $ 
of the border, known as the Black Hunter. 
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Shortly after the reunion of David and 
the Black Hunter, a man from Quebec 
brought news of Anne that disclosed to 
David he had ‘been mistaken in thinking 
that she had anything to do with his humili- 
ation, and that she was at Grondin Manor, 
the old home. David, the Black Hunter and 
two other men made a tortuous but miracu- 
lously rapid trip to the Manor, arriving 
just as the Indians were attacking it. The 


It was when he was but sixteen years 
of age that John Martin—whose real name, 
by the way, is Morgan Shepherd—in 
search of adventure, left his home and 
landed in South America, where he fell 
in and fell out of his first love affair, in 
time to get tangled up in the Central 
American revolution. 

In his varied and colorful career, John 
Martin has been a cowpuncher, sheep 








men, crazed with hate, finally beat off the 
Indians. The Black Hunter followed them 
into the forest, never to return. David, who 
was terribly wounded, was nursed back to 
a brighter and better life by Anne. 

The book is thrilling. The romance is 
real romance. To read this book is certainly 
a delightful way to absorb at least a part 
of American History. It is published by 
the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 
York. 


* ~ * 


OHN MARTIN, good-natured, humor- 

ous, and kindly, is just the kind of 
man to write for children. A man who 
understands their immature minds and 
whose big heart has led him to write the 
foolish, humorous little jingles that cause 
so much delight among children. In his 
own words he is, “middle-aged, with 
glasses, and none too much hair on the top 
of my head. That means I’m no Apollo.” 
He is an enthusiastic Rotarian, and be- 
longs to all sorts of clubs, a humorous 
man, whose humor is contagious. He is 
probably the most fortunate example of 
Peter Pan in existence. He will never 
grow up entirely and refuses to dry up 
into a withered old man, devoid of humor 
and imagination. He is the kind of man 
that the world needs—to quote Jeffery 
Farnol—“a gentle man and strong.” 


John Martin, 
whose genial 
writings have 
delighted so’ 
many children 





herder, soap-box orator, miner, mechanic 
and surveyor. His affection for children 
caused him to lose a job as street car con- 
ductor—he got fired for giving them free 
rides. It was while recuperating from an 
operation resulting from injuries received 
in the San Francisco earthquake, that he 
began writing under the assumed name of 
John Martin. 

The following is an example of some 
of his delightful nonsense. 


“Yum, yum,” snozed he, “’Tis a noogish 
night, 
And the sky has a bumptious moon, 
I’ll sit me down with a well sot sit 
And tump me atum— ... .” 


and another, 


He whacked that Good with his lumpish 
tail 
With the might of an ambish dool; 
He spludged him up and he slooged him 
down 
In the wet of the dolesome pool. 


In these little jingles John Martin has 
improvised some new words that certainly 
do paint a picture, a picture that appeals 
to the children’s sense of humor. When 
read, these rhymes are apt to remain in 
the supposedly mature mind as well. 


ROM the very moment that I cast my 
eyes on the cover of Joseph H. Appel’s 
new book entitled “A World Cruise 

Log,” I was eager to peer inside and take 
a trip with him round the world. The route 
is indicated in colors in the jacket on the 
book, and you look fore and aft first to see 
just where you are going. 

The book is one of those delightful 
records of travel that we can enjoy without 
a dictionary near at hand to unravel mys- 
terious words. He follows the sun from 
New York and sails at midnight. His com- 
ment on seeing America first brings vividly 
to mind the scenic splendors of the United 
States in connection with glimpses of the 
Panama Canal, and the Hawaiian Islands 
in the Pacific. There is a fascinating story 
on the magic days in India and the photo- 
graphs appear just at the right time to rest 
the eyes. 

But the chapter that interested me most 
was his description of the trip to the Holy 
Land. Having visited Palestine, I am al- 
ways interested in other impressions. Jo- 
seph Appel takes his bible in hand and visits 
every spot with a reverent remembrance of 
Christ and the Holy Writ. This does not 
mean that he accepted all the stories that 
are told in reference to the various shrines, 
but his description of Damascus, the oldest 
inhabited city and Nazareth, where he re- 


Joseph Appel, author of “‘A World Cruise Log” 


views that wonderful Sermon on the Mount, 
are most interesting. It is only a hill, but 
to the author it is a sacred mount. Through- 
out the book there is a gleam of humor, and 
Harper Brothers have added to their travel 
books a most attractive volume in “A World 
Cruise Log.” 


* * * 


HORTLY after Gene Stratton-Porter’s 

tragic death two years ago, her execu- 
tors found among her papers the manu- 
script.of a novel, complete even to its title, 
“The Magic Garden.” It was a surprise 
to her family and her publishers as no one 
knew that she had contemplated a novel 
before another year. Why Mrs. Porter 
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kept “The Magic Garden” a secret will al- 
ways be an unanswered question. On 
March 4th this posthumous novel was is- 
sued by the publishing house of Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

In “The Magic Garden” Gene Stratton- 
Porter has fashioned a romance with all 
the humor, the sympathy and the delight 
in nature that distinguishes “Freckles,” 
“Laddie,” “The Girl of the Limberlost” 
and her many other novels of the out-of- 
doors. When Amaryllis’s parents were 
divorced, the court decreed that the little 
girl should live in one big house and her 
brother in another. Her father’s millions 
provided the little girl servants and gov- 
ernesses to order around, but all the 
money in the world could not buy love, so 
one day after her fifth birthday she ran 
away to find it. Among the flowers of an 
enchanting garden, she came upon a little 
boy who was lonely, too, and wanted a 
playmate. For three happy days the chil- 
dren frolicked about in their fragrant 
kingdom; for three moonlit evenings the 
little boy played on his violin and the little 
girl danced for the sheer joy of his elfin 
music. Then the charm was broken when 
the grown-ups found them. Amaryllis’s 
father, who had realized after her disap- 
pearance how much he loved his little 
daughter, took her to his home, brought 
her brother there also and began to devote 
his life to their happiness. Years later at 
a concert in Rome a lovely girl was to hear 
again that same elfin music played by a 
young violinist, and two lovers were to 
plight their troth in that same magic gar- 
den. 


* * * 


ARA TEASDALE, one of America’s 
leading poets, was born in St. Louis, 
in 1884. She was one of those persons 

who can be proud of the fact that her an- 
cestors, on both sides, fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War, one of them, Major Simon 
Willard, being the founder of Concord, 
Massachusetts. Both families migrated to 


the middle west about 1850; one grand- 
father was an owner of steamboats on the 
Mississippi, another, true to his family tra- 
dition, a Baptist minister. This Puritan 
heritage, mingled with the common sense 


oe fee \ Bs _ 
Sara Teasdale, author of ‘‘ Dark of the 


Moon,” which is being translated into 
Japanese by Rikuso Watanabe 


of pioneer forefathers gives the poet a deep 
appreciation of many moods and shades of 
feeling. 

When a girl, Miss Teasdale was not 
strong, and due to that fact, she lived a 
large part of her younger life in the imagi- 
nary world. As she grew older she read a 
great deal, growing more dreamy and 
imaginative each year. The first poem she 
remembers loving particularly is Christina 
Rossetti’s “Christmas Carol.” She attended 
a private school in St. Louis where she 
found congenial spirits in a group of young 
people of her own age, interested in art and 
writing. After graduating in 1903, ill 
health prevented her from going to college, 
but her systematic reading of good books 
adequately prepared her for her present 
high position in the literary world. In 1905 
















she traveled in Europe, Egypt, the Holy 
Land and Greece, and spent the summer of 
1912, in Italy, with Miss Jessie Rittenhouse. 
Her wide travel has not directly influenced 
her work. Such poems as “A Night Song 
at Amalfi” are essentially the portrayal of 
moods, not pictures of places. 

Sara Teasdale’s first recognition came in 
1907 when William Marion Reedy published 
her blank-verse monologue, “Guenevere,” in 
“Reedy’s Mirror.” At about the same time 
her first book of poems “Sonnets to Duse 
and other poems” was published, receiving 
commendation from Arthur Symons in the 
London Saturday Review. Her second 
volume, “Helen of Troy and Other Poems,” 
was published in 1911, and has been re- 
issued recently. The book opens with six 
monologues in blank verse, followed by brief 
lyrics. In speaking of it in The New Era 
in American Poetry, Louis Untermeyer 
says: “Helen of Troy, Beatrice, Sappho, 
Marianna Alcoforando (the Portuguese 
nun), Guenevere, Erinna (‘pale Erinna of 
the perfect lyre,’ Sappho’s favorite pupil) — 
these are all made to live in a blank verse 
so musical that it has an almost lyric in- 
tensity. Classical in subject, the treatment 
is modern. The figures are vitalized by a 
new interpretation that is as penetrating 
as it is passionate.” 

In its Japanese translation Sara Teas- 
dale’s latest volume of poems “Dark of the 
Moon,” will form an interesting contrast to 
the book as it is known here. The poems 
will, of course, follow the Oriental fashion 
and begin at what we should call the end 
of the book. The lines will run vertically 
instead of horizontally, and will be read 
from right to left, up the page, instead of 
from left to right, downwards. 

Rikuso Watanabe is translating the poems 
into Japanese, and as Miss Teasdale’s work 
is already known in Japan in translations 
made by two other distinguished Japanese 
poets, a hearty welcome is expected for 
“Dark of the Moon.” 

Most of Miss Teasdale’s books are pub- 
lished by The MacMillan Publishing Com- 
pany. 





Affairs at Washington —continued from page 328 





snapping out the commands to America’s victorious army. 
These orders were set in type with all the rapidity of a 
typewriter, catapaulted to a press and copies were printed 
and distributed with the speed of the editions of a daily 
paper. As one looked upon this machine during the war 
in France, he felt that it was something animate. The 
click seemed like a conversation in cipher with the fate 
of thousands of lives on both sides hanging upon the or- 
ders of the commander as voiced by the slugs sung out 
into the linotype galleys. 

The tremendously increased commercial value of the 
American newspapers began with the introduction of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype—the pioneer type-setting machine 
in the newspaper field. Books, magazines‘and all manner 
of typographical work, even to the display type and head- 
ings are now handled on the linotype. The delicate fin- 
gers of a girl operator now accomplish the work that used 
to take the united efforts of many men. The type you are 
now reading was set on two machines that were welcome 
additions to the NATIONAL MAGAZINE plant. The moment 
they were unloaded from the trucks they seemed to have 
their great arms outstretched, with the energetic saluta- 
tion: “Here we are, ready for business!” It was not long 


until they were talking in type and duly christened “Jack” 


and “Jill” by the operators, and “Jack and Jill’ go 


up many a hill, as the “copy” flows on like an end- 
less tide. 


The glory of Gutenburg is manifested in the triumphs 


of modern printing, and it is fascinating for a printer to 
visit the government printing office in Washington and 
to look in at a reception in Harding Hall and carry away 
an artistic souvenir booklet entitled “A Trip Through 
the United States Printing Office.” 
Printing Office made a creditable display at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, and was the first 
government exhibit to be installed and ready for inspec- 
tion. 
and binding and many manuscripts of historic value, in- 
cluding the President’s personal copy of addresses, mes- 
sages, and rare old copies of the proceedings of Congress, 
to say nothing of the work done in the processes of color 
printing and photo engraving. The Sesqui exhibit has 
been returned to Harding Hall, named in honor of the 
printer President. The reports of departments, the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and almost every detail of the rec- 
ords constituting the accumulating history are chronicled 
in the billions of words and millions of pages that are 
handled in this one great building. 


The Government 


In the eight cases were samples of artistic printing 
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The Swing Tree 


O, father. No.” Sara leaned heavily 
against the kitchen table. He should 
not see how she was trembling. “You 

won’t do that, father,” she pleaded. 

Her father shoved his empty coffee cup 
toward her. 

“Won’t?” he grunted. “I’d like to see 
who’d stop me when I need the money.” 

Slowly she filled the cup. 

“But there are other ways. You don’t 
have to do that. Besides—” she paused. 

He drank loudly, then set the cup down 
with a crash, rising to his feet as he did so. 

“No child of mine is goin’ to tell me 
what to do,” he snarled. “A tree’s no 
good, except for timber.” 

He jerked his hat from a hook near the 
door and stamped out. The screen-door 
banged behind him. 

Sara watched as he tramped toward the 
barn to his chores, obstinacy depicted in 
every line of his thick body. Her head 
sank on her arm. 

“I can’t bear it,” she breathed. 

For a time she sat motionless; then, 
overcome by a sudden wave of panic, 
sprang to her feet and ran out of the 
house after him. 

“Father,” she called. “Don’t you see it 
is the only one left? Mother loved it so. 
She loved them all. She cried herself sick 
every time you cut one down. They were 
so old, and her great-grandfather planted 
them. Now the house stands almost bare. 
The sun beats in so hot at the windows. 
If you take the last one away—Father— 
it’s just where it shades my kitchen. I 
sit under it sometimes while I work— 
and—.” 

She had not dared look at him, fearing 
to lose courage if she did. She listened to 
his heavy movements as he went indiffer- 
ently about his tasks. 

“Father—she said it used to talk to her 
—with its pretty rustling leaves. She said 
she loved black walnut trees best of all— 
and this one, why—this was the swing 
tree. You know how I used to have my 
swing under that big branch toward the 
west—until the rope broke and you never 
found time to fix it. Granddad put it up 
for me first, right where mother had her 
swing when she was a little girl.” 

Tears filled Sara’s eyes. She choked 
back the lump in her throat. 

“Sometimes—when I am working at the 
kitchen window, I look out—sort of play 
the swing is hanging there still, and moth- 
er in it, just a little girl like in our album. 
She had such happy eyes.” 

A picture rose in Sara’s mind, of a 
woman faded and weary, bowed under the 
burden of a drudgery that knew no re- 


By PEARL BRAGG MEYER 


spite. But this woman’s eyes were sad 
and hopeless. 

“You git back to the house where you 
belong, and don’t stand dictatin’ to me. 
You hear?” 

With dragging footsteps she obeyed. 
That was the end. There was no use 
pleading any longer. The last tree, the 
swing tree, would go as the others had 
gone before it. She seemed to hear the 
knell of the axe as it struck into the sturdy 
heart, the groan of the living wood as the 


stricken trunk shuddered and fell crash- 
ing to the ground, the lighter branches 
snapping under the shock, the exquisite 
fluttering leaflets sending forth their last 
sweet message before they died. 

She went about her work mechanically; 
all the dreary little tasks that had to be 
done. Thoughts, nagging and fearsome, 
beat on her brain. She relived the black 
bitterness of the interval following her 
mother’s death up to the hour when day 
seemed about to dawn. But the curtain 
of her experience had fallen shut, blotting 
out the light. She had been afraid. This 
man whom she had come to love, might he 

Continued on page 349 


“Sara—” He spoke with awe. “You—you are beautiful. You have such—such happy eyes” 
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“He that hath ears, let him hear” 





Dr. Muncie and His Method 






Clinics for the demonstration of ‘‘ Constructive Finger Surgery’’ in the treatment of deafness held 


whose mother and father were both 
medical physicians and surgeons of 
note, graduated from the Kirksville (Mis- 
souri) Osteopathic College. He was filled 
with this practical, naturally-worked-out 
science of the corrective care of the human 
body. With this knowledge of oste- 
opathy, additional to the hereditary and 
accumulative knowledge from the regular- 
established science of medicine and sur- 
gery, this young man, Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, 
found himself brimming for development 
in actual practice. The intervening years 
have witnessed remarkable progress in his 
chosen profession. 

Equipped as he was from the start with 
a naturally artistic adaptability, his whole 
career has been devoted to a specialized de- 
velopment of an original idea in the cor- 
rection and amelioration of deafness in 
humankind. It was only a short time until 
his genius in this science attracted atten- 
tion, not only among the patients whose 
hearing he restored, but also among physi- 
cians who are thoughtful of advance- 
ment in their profession and are anxious 
to profit from the scientific research of Dr. 
Muncie. 

Born in Brooklyn, where he still lives, 
his early boyhood days were spent in the 
environment of his father’s sanatorium, 
where he absorbed the relative value of 
medicine, surgery and osteopathy. His 
father establishing the first Homeopathic 
dispensary in Brooklyn, as well as the Mun- 
cie Sanatorium of Brooklyn and the Muncie 
Surf Sanatorium on Muncie Island, near 
Babylon, Long Island. He received his early 
education in the local public schools of 
Brooklyn, following which he studied at the 
Polytechnic Preparatory School and Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. He matricu- 
lated at the Philadelphia College and In- 
firmary of Osteopathy and then became a 
student in the American School of Osteop- 
athy at Kirksville, Missouri, and, after 
taking the New York State medical exam- 
ination and receiving his license to practice, 
he started on his medical career in the city 
of his birth. 

Dr. Muncie’s first vision of osteopathy 
and its value to humanity was born through 
Witnessing the marvelous results obtained 
through osteopathic treatment in his fath- 
er’s sanatorium. Also, due to the fact that 
he defended himself, as a young boy, in a 
“gang fight,” receiving a dislocated fourth 
rid which caused so much heart disturbance 
that he was scarcely able to walk a block. 
An osteopathic physician of Brooklyn lo- 
cated the dislocation and corrected it. 

For several years past, newspaper ac- 
counts of the remarkable success attending 


A wie twenty years ago a young man, 





in over thirty cities in this country and Europe 


the doctor’s clinics, held in different cities 
throughout the country, have attracted the 
attention of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
Constructive Finger Surgery was first 
conceived by Dr. Muncie in 1910, and has 
been developed and perfected into an ac- 
curate, dependable and scientific technic for 
the correction of the underlying causes of 





Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, whose Constructive Finger 
Surgery has revolutionized the treatment of 
deafness 


deafness and its associated diseases. Since 
Valsalva (225 years ago) discovered that 
the Eustachian tube when closed caused 
deafness, and attempted to open it by blow- 
ing air through it, the treatment of deaf- 
ness has remained the same, with the result 
that until the advent of Constructive Finger 
Surgery, there has been no known curative 
and corrective method of treating deafness. 
The unusual results obtained in Dr. 
Muncie’s private practice convinced him 
that a percentage of cases in the early 
stages of deafness could be immediately re- 
stored to hearing by a single operation— 
Reconstruction of the Eustachian Tube. He 
has given clinical demonstrations of his 
method from time to time, and to date free 
clinics have been held in over thirty cities 
in America and Europe, where hundreds of 
the worthy poor have had their hearing re- 
stored. Only a small percentage who ap- 
plied to these clinics, however, could be ac- 
cepted, for the majority required post-oper- 
ative treatment for permanent results. 
These demonstrations have served to in- 





troduce this new method of treat- 
ing deafness, with the expectation that 
other aurists who were anatomically and 
temperamentally suited might, through 
post-graduate instruction and by develop- 
ing a keen sense of touch, become efficient 
in the technic so that in time the great army 
of the deaf might be reached. 

It is estimated that there are over five 
million cases of progressive deafness in the 
United States and it seems to be on the in- 
crease. This surely stamps with altruism 
Dr. Muncie’s purpose, which is to develop 
in all parts of the world adaptable practi- 
tioners who can cure, in many cases and at 
least ameliorate in others, the multitudes 
of people afflicted with deafness. 

Dr. Muncie’s latest clinic was held at 
Miami, Florida, on February 22nd, 1927, 
Washington’s Birthday, and the day follow- 
ing. At this clinic over fifteen hundred 
cases congregated at Hotel Watson, hoping 
for a chance for relief. During the two 
days he operated he was able to reach about 
sixty cases, each of whom received a very 
substantial and decided improvement in 
hearing, and quite a large percentage of 
this number were restored to normal. 

Isabel Stone, staff writer for the Miami 
Herald, who was present at the clinic, re- 
ported it for her paper as follows: 

“Miracles of modern surgery were dem- 
onstrated yesterday morning at the free 
clinic held by Dr. Curtis H. Muncie of New 
York at the Watson Hotel before an audi- 
ence of 30 Miami osteopaths. By an oper- 
ation involving merely finger manipulation 
of the Eustachian tubes of his patients and 
requiring scarcely two minutes of time, Dr. 
Muncie corrected deafness in a number of 
patients who had suffered for years from 
this affliction. 

“From 6 o’clock in the morning until the 
clinic was closed almost seven hours later, 
people suffering from affections of the ear 
gathered at the hotel, and waited in throngs 
that filled the lobby, the mezzanine floor and 
the corridor leading to his clinic room, 
watching, hoping and praying that theirs 
might be one of the cases receiving the at- 
tention of the specialist. 

“The procedure in the treatment of each 
patient yesterday morning was practically 
identical. The patient was given the Mun- 
cie test with an acowmeter, a clicking in- 
strument sounded at varying distances, a 
clock and a tuning fork to determine the 
extent of deafness and the underlying 
causes. The patient then laid down on a 
long, leather couch and, with the encourag- 
ing assistance of the nurse, Mrs. Ada B. 
Hicks, was given a light anesthetic known 
as nitrous-oxide-oxygen. 

“As soon as the patient was under the in- 
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fluence of the anzsthetic, Dr. Muncie in- 
serted his fingers into the mouth and rap- 
idly into the Eustachian tubes, correcting 
the deformities in a twinkling. Within five 
minutes the patient had recovered suffi- 
ciently to walk out of the room, only feeling 
a bit wobbly from the influence of the opiate 
(gas). 

“A brief summing up of only two of the 
cases treated will demonstrate the benefits 
wrought by the apparently simple treat- 
ment. A young girl, sixteen years old, had 
been brought to Miami from Fort Lauder- 
dale by her physician for treatment for 
deafness resulting from an attack of influ- 
enza in 1919. Previous to the operation, 
she was able to hear the testing clock tick 
at a distance of only three inches from her 
left ear and seven inches from her right ear. 
Forty-five minutes later, when she under- 
went her second test, she could hear the 
clock at 28 inches from the left ear and 12 
inches from the right, and further im- 
provement in hearing will result as the 
natural reconstruction takes place. 

“Another case was that of a middle-aged 
woman who was suffering a case of otoscler- 
osis, who could hear the acoumeter clicking 
at a distance of 17 inches from her left ear 
and 26 inches from her right ear before 
the operation. Half an hour later the same 
test showed hearing at eight feet from the 
left ear and 15 feet from the right, and 
tests with the clock and tuning fork showed 
similar improvement. 

“Dr. Muncie’s unusually skilled fingers, 
which are of such inestimable benefit to 
suffering mankind, are insured for $400,000, 
a valuation exceeding that of the great Pad- 
erewski’s, whose nimble hands are insured 
for $80,000. 

“A dramatic feature of the clinic was the 
frequent interruption by one of his helpers 
or an employee of the hotel announcing 
that one of his former patients was anxious 
to see him and tell him of the gratitude they 
felt toward his help.” 

* 7” * 

Dr. Muncie gives these clinics in various 
parts of the country, at least four every 
year, and his object, as he expresses it, 
is to demonstrate scientifically to other 
practitioners what his work does for the 
deaf so that the work can be spread, and he 
welcomes the opportunity at these clinics 
to restore hearing to those who cannot af- 
ford to pay his fees. On these occasions be- 
fore the operations begin, cases are chosen 
with a view to unmistakable immediate im- 
provement of hearing, and with preference 
for such as do not require any after treat- 
ment, so that almost immediate results can 
be witnessed. 

When asked why he uses his fingers in- 
stead of instruments, the Doctor replied: 

“Chiefly because through a highly devel- 
oped diagnostic sense of touch I am able 
to determine the slightest abnormality of 
the Eustachian tubes and paratubal struc- 
tures. As soon as the abnormality is felt 
through this same sense of touch it can be 
corrected. This then represents a construc- 
tive or building-up process rather than a 
tearing down of structure—plastic surgery 
accomplished by means of the finger. Were 
instruments used, the Eustachian tube 
being practically out of sight, much surgi- 
cal trauma would be done and instead of 


correcting and normalizing the structure 
there would be destructive surgery rather 
than constructive. 

“With the highly developed sense of 
touch it is possible to determine the differ- 
ence between atrophy and hypertrophy, 
edema and inflammation, and adhesions and 
adenoids. And the mobility of the Eusta- 
chian tubes and paratubal structures may 
also be determined, which has a significant 
bearing on diagnosis.” 

* * * 

In answer to the query regarding whether 
this sense of touch could be taught, the Doc- 
tor stated: 

“This sense of touch cannot be taught. 


The artistic hands of Dr. Muncie with which he 
performs his marvelous operations of plastic 


surgery in the reconstruction of the Eustachian 
tubes. These fingers are insured for $400,000 


It must be learned through constant appli- 
cation and treatment of live tissue. Dis- 
eased conditions of the Eustachian tube 
have been diagnosed through this sense of 
touch—conditions which the aurist who 
has not acquired this tactile sense has not 
the slightest conception exist—conditions 
which constitute causes of deafness and 
which for centuries have been overlooked 
because this diagnostic sense has been un- 
developed. 

“And almost daily through research in 
this line we are discovering other conditions 
and tabulating them. In the year 1926 
alone I gave over 25,000 Eustachian tube 
treatments by means of the finger. Mul- 
tiply this by the number of years I have 
been doing this work and it is little wonder 
that the sense-of touch has been developed 
in the index fingers so that these fingers 
may be considered delicate diagnostic in- 
struments as well as surgical instruments 
for the correction of the causes of deaf- 
ness.” 


In describing what happened at his clinic 
in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
says: 

“Using nitrous oxide gas, which is ap- 
plied for a maximum of about two or three 
minutes, without producing complete an- 
zesthesia, Dr. Muncie opened the mouth 
of the patient with an instrument. With 
his delicately trained finger tips he cor- 
rected the deformities in the tube. 

“Six persons were operated upon last 
night, and all showed better hearing less 
than half an hour after the completion of 
the apparently simple operation. . . . It 
was remarkable to see the patients re-enter 
the amphitheater and undergo tests which 
proved that the hearing had been increased 
in some instances as much as ten times. 

. After one night of rest, the patient 
may go about his ordinary business.” 

McClure’s Magazine for May, 1925, con- 
tained a very comprehensive article regard- 
ing Dr. Muncie and his Constructive Finger 
Surgery in treating deafness. Under the 
title, “New Successes in Treating Deaf- 
ness,” this writer, Viola Roseboro, related 
the following interesting incident regard- 
ing the clinic held in the Philadelphia Os- 
teopathic Hospital. 

“It was a small clinic, only six cases, and 
none was as startling as many recorded on 
other such occasions; but here is what hap- 
pened to a young Scotchman of twenty-five, 
Gregory Brommage. But first, there is a 
bit of story about how this young working 
man got to the Philadelphia clinic by way 
of Glasgow. When Dr. Muncie was in Great 
Britain in 1923, Mr. Brommage read in a 
Glasgow paper of the American’s free clin- 
ics and unprecedented successes in several 
cities. Measles had left Brommage deaf 
when he was a child of five and he was 
growing deafer and deafer, finding it 
harder and harder to hold a job, and he was 
no longer getting any encouragement to 
even hope for benefit from the various hos- 
pitals whose help he sought. He wanted to 
see this American, but the American had 
left the country before the lad could man- 
age to meet him. Soon Brommage found 
he had lost the clipping that had told him 
all he knew of the new aurist, and also that 
he had forgotten his name. 

“To such a youth the clue seemed pretty 
hopelessly lost, but, when he resolved to 
come to America, the idea of bettering his 
chances for finding that wonder-working 
ear doctor was in his mind. And a month 
before I saw him in the operating theater, 
while he was working in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, arresting headlines on a discarded 
newspaper lying on the ground at his feet 
caught his eye, and there was an article 
about the very doctor, and he lived in Brook- 
lyn! 

“So now here was the young man under- 
going the usual scientific tests with the 
acoumeter, the tuning fork and the watch. 
He was obviously in very good spirits. He 
had reason to be. The first tests with the 
acoumeter had shown that six inches was 
as far as he could hear it with either ear. 
That was in the afternoon when his fitness 
for an operation at the clinic was being 
tested. And, by the way, these specialists, 
reporters and others are urgently invited 
to make their own tests and measurements. 
Mr. Brommage’s first examination had in- 
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cluded the ‘Muncie Therapeutic Tests’ that 
had incidentally achieved more than a diag- 
nosis, for in the evening the result showed 
that one ear had temporarily improved, in- 
dicating definitely that permanent results 
could be expected from the operation. Dr. 
Muncie explained that his tests determined 
at the time of examination what can be done 
in a given case. 

“In half a minute after the operation Mr. 
Brommage was coming to, and half an hour 
later, after other patients had been operated 
on and he had been given time for all the 
recovery needed, he was brought back to 
undergo again the tests by the acoumeter, 
the clock and the tuning forks. The young 
Scotchman looked as if he had certainly 
been cheered by some investigations of his 
own in the anteroom. Why not? It is cer- 
tainly easy to tell the difference from hear- 
ing the acoumeter at six inches to hearing 
it in the right ear at fifty-seven inches and 
in the left ear from one inch to thirty-one 
inches. The tuning forks—measured in 
seconds—witnessed a corresponding gain. 
News of this patient obtained some weeks 
later show that without further treatments 
he has kept what he gained that night, and 
as he can now hear at ten feet conversation 
which he previously could not hear at two, 
his practical problems for getting a living 
are fairly solved. Normal people, by the 
way, have so much surplus hearing, so to 
speak, that a twenty or thirty per cent loss 
of it is not conspicuous in ordinary inter- 
course. 

“Like most of Dr. Muncie’s cases, this 
one had received much treatment before. 
Mr. Brommage had been treated by special- 
ists in Edinburgh and Glasgow and in the 
British Army, and had a nose operation 
and, finally, on all hands, had been declared 
hopeless. Most of Dr. Muncie’s patients 
come to him as a last resort, and after hav- 
ing been the rounds of many doctors.” 

* * * 

Nearly four years ago, in June, 1923, 
Dr. Muncie, whose remarkable success in 
treating deafness was at that time just be- 
ginning to arouse international interest, 
went to Europe to introduce his methods, 
in the usual manner, by holding free clin- 
ics. He was invited by the British Osteo- 
pathic Association and the International 
Society of Otological Research to demon- 
strate his methods. At about the same time 
he was also requested to visit Paris, where 
he was asked to operate on a member of a 
European royal family. 

It was while crossing the Atlantic on the 
“S. S. Majestic” that the most picturesque 
incident of his thousands of operations oc- 
curred. A steward on the ship, through 
deafness, so confused his orders in the din- 
ing room that he was in danger of being 
discharged. A brother steward informed 
Dr. Muncie of the fact, that Hingley, the 
afflicted steward, was listed for discharge 
at the end of the voyage because he was too 
deaf for his job. This amounted, in a sense, 
to a jobless future for the poor fellow. 

Dr. Muncie’s quick impulse was to re- 
lieve the distress at once. He invited Hing- 
ley to come to his stateroom, when he was 
relieved from duty that evening. Dr. Mun- 
cie’s father, himself a physician and sur- 
geon; the shif’s doctor; Mrs. Hicks, the 
nurse assistant, and Hingley’s friend, 


“Sparks,” the steward, were the witnesses 
of the operation that took place in the state- 
room transformed temporarily into an op- 
erating room. A few moments sufficed and 
Hingley could hear ordinary conversation, 
the first time in a great many years. This 
is the first operation of its kind to be per- 
formed on boardship, midway in the ocean 
between two continents. 

“Sparks,” the friend, wired an ac- 
count of the operation to newspapers on 
both sides of the ocean, where it was re- 
ceived with the accredited news value it 
deserved. 

Of the clinic in London, the London 
Daily News reported: 
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The London Daily Herald was more 
moderate in its account, in which it told of 
an old lady who “suffered from nerve deaf- 
ness with catarrhal complications. Before 
treatment she had to be shouted at vigor- 
ously. After treatment she answered ques- 
tions put to her in a low voice by the doctor 
at a distance of about six feet. The woman, 
elated, told the doctor she was seventy-one, 
though she didn’t look it, and he replied: 
‘You could not have had better results had 
you been eighteen. You will have a relapse, 
but after that your hearing will be per- 
manently better.’ ” 

Further along in its account the Her- 
ald records the fact that the third patient 














Dr. Muncie reconstructing the Eustachian tubes for restoration of hearing, with Mrs. Hicks assistjng 


“A number of British medical men and 
others interested in the new ‘finger surgery’ 
watched Dr. Muncie treat a number of pa- 
tients afflicted with deafness. 

“The most remarkable was that of a man 
who had been deaf for four years. After 
the operation the patient’s first words to 
the nurse assistant were, ‘Why, I can hear 
you!’ Before the operation he could only 
hear very faintly. 

“Patients recovering from the effects of 
the slight anesthetic used for the operation 
returned for tests in hearing. In the case 
of every operation witnessed by a Daily 
News representative yesterday the patients’ 
hearing had considerably improved. 

“Dr. Muncie whose methods of aural os- 
teopathy are unknown in this country, holds 
the theory that the majority of cases of 
deafness are due to a derangement, malfor- 
mation or disease of the Eustachian tube. 
He performs all his ear operations through 
the mouth, using only his fingers. 

“Before leaving for Paris he will treat 
patients and give demonstrations of his 
method of ‘finger surgery’ today and to- 
morrow. He is taking no fees.” 

The Graphic reported the same clinic 
under the startling heading: 


MIRACLES WHILE YOU WAIT. 


was a young, single woman who had been 
deaf fifteen years. 

“She could not hear a clock or watch close 
to the ear. After the operation she could 
hear both—though faintly. 

“Another young woman the doctor would 
not treat. She was suffering from what is 
known as otosclerosis. 

““*These cases are not beyond us,’ said 
the doctor, ‘but they usually require six 
months’ post-operative treatment.’ ” 

The clinic held at Glasgow, Scotland, was 
reported by the Glasgow Evening News 
as follows: 

“An Aberdeen woman, who had suffered 
from catarrhal deafness for many years, 
was able to hear low tones quite clearly and 
to distinguish the ticking of a watch three 
times as far as before the operation. In the 
case of a man suffering from nerve deafness 
which had become worse for the last ten 
years, a great improvement in hearing 
was effected. 

“This man, in the language of the doc- 
tor, ‘had lost his high tones,’ but compara- 
tive tests with a tuning fork before and 
after the operation showed that the range 
of tones audible to him had been increased 
by about half. Among other cases success- 
fully treated was one of otosclerosis. Dr. 
Muncie was unable to undertake the cases 
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of several persons whose condition would 
have necessitated prolonged after treat- 
ment.” 

It was in the Hotel Majestic, Paris, that 
the next European clinic was held, and of 
this the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald gave an accurate account of one 
woman who had been “almost totally deaf 
for five years and such progress was made 
that the patient was able to hear the noise 
of traffic and to carry on a conversation at 
close quarters.” 

The clinics held in London, Glasgow and 
Paris are known as the “Muncie European 
Clinics,” and represent the introduction and 


tific theory, your method of treatment and 
your operative skill were appreciated. We 
hope that you will take with you a pleasant 
remembrance of your short stay in Paris, 
and that the welcome which you received 
will tempt you to come again. On our side 
we will be most happy to reciprocate the 
honor which you have given us. 

“Deign to accept, Honored Colleague, the 
expression of our most sincere regards.” 

While as a natural result of gratitude, 
the great majority of Dr. Muncie’s patients 
are willing to testify publicly regarding the 
benefit they received, it must be noted here 
that he has operated on a great many ar- 


Before Operation—-D shows the prolapsed Eustachian tube 


before reconstruction. This is one of the ten types of deform- 
ity of the Eustachian tube which Dr. Muncie’s research study 
has isolated as a cause of deafness 


the establishing of Constructive Finger 
Surgery in Europe, arousing great enthu- 
siasm. 

During the summer of 1924, Dr. Muncie 
was invited to demonstrate his method and 
to operate before members of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris and visiting specialists 
of Europe. These clinics, which were held 
at the Hospital St. Louis, Paris, represent 
the first demonstration to the French doc- 
tors of a radically new and different form 
of treatment of deafness which is construc- 
tive in principle, corrective in practice and 
curative in results. 

Dr. L. Mathé, of the Bureau of Foreign 
Relations, Faculty of Medicine, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, wrote Dr. Muncie regard- 
ing this clinic as follows: 

“Many times in the course of the war I 
regretted that I did not understand English, 
but never so much as last evening. I 
wanted to tell you how much the delicacy 
of your sentiments was appreciated and the 
success which crowned your visit. This 
success is not only so great because you 
succeeded in bringing together, to your 
demonstration, at a time when Paris was 
empty, eighteen doctors of whom six are 
heads in hospitals, but because your scien- 


tists and professional people to whom the 
confession of inability to hear at any time 
would be like a bid for dismissal from pub- 
lic favor. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
he has treated a great many in the artistic 
groups, who have left him with profound 
personal gratitude, but which, ethically, 
must be kept in the secret archives of un- 
heralded achievements. 

Doctors of all schools have been patients 
(and students) of Dr Muncie, and more nu- 
merous have been musicians who have come 
to him for relief, which has been a veritable 
salvation to their careers. 

What a blessing this method would 
have been to the old master, Beethoven, 
whose marvelous career was clouded at his 
meridian by the great affliction of deaf- 
ness! The greatest composer of all time 
could no doubt have added much more to 
the world’s store of masterpieces if he 
could have been vouchsafed timely cor- 
rective treatment at the hands of Dr. 
Muncie. 

Such remarkable results in the restora- 
tion of hearing to cases that had formerly 
resisted the accustomed method of treat- 
ment through inflation must have a scien- 
tific basis, and through diligent research 


Dr. Muncie has intrenched a scientific foun- 
dation upon which these results have been 
based. 

At his clinical demonstrations he delights 
in finding a case of deafness in which the 


_ drum membrane is either entirely gone or 


perforated from disease, and by restoring 
hearing to this type of case, in which the 
air pressure plays no part, he has been able 
to explode the air pressure theory and prove 
conclusively at the same time that recon- 
structing the Eustachian tube not only. af- 
fects the middle ear structures but the inner 
ear as well. 

At the first clinic he held in Paris, at the 





After Reconstruction — The reconstructed Eustachian tube: A, 
the semi-circular canals; B, the nerve of hearing; C, the con- 
chea; D, the Eustachian tube; E, the small bones of middle ear 


Hotel Majestic in 1923, several of these 
cases were operated on and their hearing 
restored and the results subsequently re- 
ported in the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald under date of July 18, 1923. Some 
types of nerve deafness and so-called oto- 
sclerosis (which Dr. Muncie has termed 
otolymphosis) have had their hearing re- 
stored by reconstructing the Eustachian 
tubes—tubes that were open, but, never- 
theless, structurally deranged. It is claimed 
that his results were accomplished through 
affecting the lymph circulation to the inner 
ear, and that an open Eustachian tube is 
not necessarily normal unless it is struc- 
turally and functionally normal as well, the 
purpose of his operation being to correct 
the structure and re-establish the function 
and not merely blow air through a deranged 
tube. His research has also isolated ten 
different types of deformities of the Eusta- 
chian tube and he has found that certain 
types are associated with and cause charac- 
teristic types of deafness. 

He never treats the Eustachian tube by 
reaching it through the nose but rather per- 
forms his plastic finger surgery by way of 
the mouth, and his ingenious post-operative 
treatment (either instrumentally by means 

Continued on page 358 
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Sights and Scenes in Tangier 


dream, the dark streets, the cavern- 

like shops, the food, the people flitting 
about in the shadows and clustering about 
the market square and bazaar. Through 
the Moorish western gate of the Socco de 
Jarra came ceaseless caravans of traders, 
loaded down with the products which they 
barter rather than sell—no prices marked 
in plain figures. As everywhere through- 
out the East, the ever ready, ever present 
donkey and camel are the animal burden 
bearers. The fruit and vegetable market, 
the tiny piles of grain dealt out by hand- 
fuls, fuel in bundles, and other household 
furnishings are not located within the 
Socco de Barra. To the former, long trains 
of these beasts of burden are continually 
freighting supplies of merchandise from 
the back country and loading up with man- 
ufactured products for the interior. 

It is a revelation to note the work that 
the scraggly, flea-bitten burros are called 
upon to perform. In Tangier, I have seen 
them carry everything from sand, mortar, 
and building bricks, to iron stoves, knock- 
down beds, pianos, groceries, and kegs of 
water. Following a line of undersized an- 
imals out into the great prairies and plains 
of Morocco, I met many of the proud Ber- 
ber. One, in particular, attracted my at- 
tention. White of beard, and evidently 
well advanced in years, he was, neverthe- 
less, still tall and straight. Dressed in a 
white turban and the familiar flowing 
white robe of the natives, he paraded 
about in front of his domicile, lulling to 
sleep his little Riff grandson, whom he 
carried in his arms, while the women were 
at work in the fields. I saw many of these 
Riff boys in the streets of Tangier. They 
are not hard to recognize, for their little 
shaven heads and the queer-looking pig- 
tail they affect distinguish them and very 
readily suggest a modern hair-cut in 
America. 

There is no way of getting around in 
the main streets of Tangier except on foot. 
Few of the streets are wide enough for the 
passage of any modern sort of vehicle, 
some of them being narrow, precipitous 
canyons between buildings where the sun 
never penetrates. 

This may all be well for the inhabitants, 
inasmuch as the glare of the summer sun 
in Tangier is terrific, and a head covering 
is necessary wherever the powerful, per- 
pendicular rays fall unobstructed. 

From the Socco de Barra, I made my 
way to the home of Isaac Nahon, a Tangier 
business man, in whose Moorish quarters 
I was given an oriental welcome. The Na- 
hon home is located on the brow of a high 
hill overlooking the bay and the blue Med- 


[’ all seemed like a weird daylight 


iterranean. Far in the distance can be 
seen the outlines of Gibraltar. The in- 
terior was typically oriental and luxurious. 
Rugs, divans, cushions and heavy cur- 
tains of every description indicated that 
there are cool breezes in Africa. 

Dinner was served in true Eastern fash- 
ion, and to my Western mind and Ameri- 
can appetite it was a mysterious meal. 
There were numerous strange dishes, each 


the Orient. An imitation of it, I have 
since learned, is made and sold in the 
United States, and is familiar to the chil- 
dren of New York’s East Side. “Halvah” 
(or something like that) is the name of 
this oriental delicacy. Its principal in- 
gredients are chopped nuts, apples, and 
honey. 

Most of the sweetmeats of Tangier are 
flavored with the juice and bitter oil of 


Type of Spanish dancer finding welcome in America 


with its own peculiar flavor, and all highly 
spiced. I was somewhat puzzled when the 
host passed me what I took to be the Mo- 
roccan equivalent of the American dough- 
nut. Light brown in color, it was tasty 
but as hard as maple sugar. These “ba- 
gels,” as they are called, are made of a 
special dough, which is first boiled and 
then baked in an oven. 

The sweets served were all sticky and 
cloying to my taste. One that I noticed 
looked much like Neufchatel cheese, but 
was much coarser grained. Nahon told 
me it was the candy of the youngsters of 


the tangerine, which is a native product. 
This little orange takes its name from 
Tangier, where Europeans first became 
familiar with it. In its original, wild 
state, it is a hardy little fruit, bitter and 
puckering to the taste. It is a close rela- 
tive of the mandarin, from which, it is 
said, the American variety was produced. 
The bitter variety raised in Morocco is 
exported in great quantities to England, 
where it is used in the making of the mar- 
malade which is the universal breakfast 
bite of the Briton. 

From my friend Nahon’s home, I made 
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my first telephone call in Tangier. 


Tele- 
phone books, like telephones, are far from 


conspicuous in Tangier. In fact, there is 
no need for them. One does not call a 
number here as in other parts of the world. 
All that is necessary is to tell the operator 








A type of Moorish gate at Tangier 


the name of the party with whom you wish 
to be connected and she will do the rest. 
It seemed strange to lift the receiver and 
ask for “Nahon Marshon” without first 
going through the process of ascertaining 
the number and then being told that it 
has been changed, that the line is busy, 
or that the phone has been disconnected. 

Ambassador Moore, who left Seville a 
day after we departed, was expected to 
arrive in Tangier that evening by boat 
from Gibraltar. With the turbaned at- 
tendants of the American Consulate, we 
joined in the greetings at the wharf. The 
natives in Tangier had little difficulty un- 
derstanding Americanese. One of the 
guards who accompanied us was able to 
speak English, having attended the St. 
Louis Exposition. His password to Amer- 
icans was “Annheuser Busch!” Somehow 
they had also heard of “Kansas City,” 
and that name had become to them a word 
to conjure with. They never failed to use 
it—particularly in the presence of Amer- 
icans, who were overjoyed to hear even a 
single word.in a land where our language 
is seldom used. The words were to the 
guards “open sesame,” or countersigns, 
which scarcely ever failed to bring forth 
a smile—and a tip. Later on it was all 
explained. Consul Burke hails from Kan- 
sas City, and is charged with mentioning 
his home town now and then. 

As the lights began to appear, ushering 
in the romantic, witching hours of the 
young night, Tangier seemed more and 
more the land that was pictured in the 
huge travel posters, which carry a rain- 


bow of promise in lurid colors. The oval 
rim of surf pounding on the long stretch 
of beach, with the lights of the battle- 
ship anchored in the harbor, gave cheer- 


ful, welcoming remembrance of descrip- 
tions in travel books. Dim in the distance 
we again viewed the summit of Gibraltar, 
that majestic rock pile, standing like a 
colossal sentinel, rearing itself out of the 
A strategic point, with fortifica- 


ocean. 





tions such as only the modern methods of 
warfare could devise, or the modern needs 
for protection demand, it fortifies the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Amid a mass of foliage, on a precipitous 
mountain side, we dined again on the vine- 
covered terrace. Once again we were re- 
minded of the traditionally mournful 
Moor, for here we looked down upon the 
scene of their earliest triumphs. And as 
we gazed, weird as an Eastern chant, there 
came to our ears the chromatic strains of 
Moorish music, an untuneful melody re- 
peated fugue-like without regard to pitch 
or time. It was all that was needed to 
make this most entrancingly beautiful and 
interesting scene still more fascinating— 
a jazz party in the Orient. The oriental 
orchestra was composed of violas and 
other stringed instruments in all forms 
and sizes, strummed much like our banjo. 
All the instruments were richly inlaid and 
impressive in appearance, but their dances 
are not as tunefui and mirth-making as 
“American foxtrots.” The musicians sat 
cross-legged on the floor, some clapping 
their hands as they played, swaying to and 
fro, disregarding time and rhythm, tune, 
or harmony. A jolly racket at times, but, 
on the whole, music that would not make 
Baltimore belles desert the tables for 
“another dance.” 

While sitting on the sidewalk at a café 
table, having my boots blacked, a wedding 
procession passed. Led by some itinerant 
Moorish musicians, two by two the march- 
ers threaded their way on foot, through 





The bride was packed in a sort of cab- 
inet on the back of a donkey, hidden from 
the gaze of the vulgar world, and was to 
be set down like an express package is 
delivered in the United States, at the home 
of the groom. True, the box-like white 
palanquin was decorated with rare tapes- 
tries, brocades, and rich laces, the beauty 
of which would make the ready-made 
trousseaux at Wanamaker’s pale on a 
“bargain day.” 

The next morning, as though to show 
us the extremes of mortal life, the Admiral 
piloted us to another part of the city, 
where, in the Jewish section, we witnessed 
a funeral cortege. Six men, carrying the 
wooden coffin made with wooden nails, led 
the procession, and behind them came 
others singing the death chant. They were 
brought up in the rear by many sombre- 
garbed, wailing women, who, had they not 
been hired especially for the occasion, 
could have taken the death no more to 
heart, or made outcries more heart-rend- 
ing. Many of them had never known the 
deceased in life, but considered it a mark 
of the highest respect and a duty among 
the Jews to attend a funeral and to join in 
the lamentation for the departed. The 
women, especially, tend most religiously 
to these affairs. The death of a Jew in 
the Orient, be he rich or poor, popular or 
unpopular, is a signal for the gathering 
of the clan, and such a weeping and wail- 
ing as draws all ears to hear and all eyes 
to see. In this case, the departed was a 
wealthy widow whose husband had been 








The “ grain” market in Tangier 


the narrow thoroughfares. One of the 
men in the procession carried a giant 
street lamp fitted with about sixteen can- 
dles. “The Admiral” pronounced the af- 
fair a wedding of some celebrity—some 
wealthy Moslem taking another wife. He 
reached this conclusion from the number 
of candles in the lantern, but he did not 
explain whether the lights represented the 
number of wives which the Moslem al- 
ready had to his credit, or the number he 
hoped eventually to own exclusively. 


one of the leading citizens of the Jewish 
colony. Like their brethren throughout 
Morocco and Algeria, most of the Jews 
in Tangier are well off, and those few that 
are not are amply provided for by their 
more fortunate co-religionists. The great 
majority of the Jews are tradesmen and 
artisans, but there are also, in Tangier, a 
large number of Jewish chemists, apothe- 
caries, doctors, lawyers, and dentists. 

As if to complete the triangle, we at- 
tended a christening. This ceremony, also, 
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was not without its hopeful aspects, for 
it celebrated a life in the beginning. 

This completed the cycle of the cere- 
monies celebrating births, weddings and 
funerals in Tangier, just as in Kansas 
City or Peoria, Kankakee, or Oshkosh, 
Boston or New York, the course of life is 
the same—we are born, christened, live 
and love, marry, rear children, christen 
them in turn, watch them grow, love, 
marry, and repeat the whole performance, 
and then, our short span of existence at 
an end, die and are buried—the great and 
lowly alike. 

Everywhere throughout the arid Orient, 
water is one of the most precious com- 
modities of trade. At the public fountain, 
the water-carriers filling their hairy goat- 
skins, and starting off a-foot on their 
routes of many miles with the load upon 
their backs, were a familiar sight. Some 
of these people are so constantly with their 
patient little burros that they have taken 
on some of the attributes and dogged pa- 
tience of the beasts. These frail-looking 
bodies, human and dumb, alike, manage to 
carry heavy burdens. 

While there is no such word as “home” 
in the Moslem language, there was in the 
homes visited the spirit of an abiding 
place endeared. Keeping out the sunlight 
and the air appeared to be the first pur- 
pose of a domicile, though I imagine it is 
in reality to make these habitations live- 
able, and avoid sweltering in the humid 
gloom of darkness. Those who were at 
home seemed happy and contented. After 
all, one soon finds that the people of any 
clime usually live as experience through 
the ages has taught them to live. Under- 
lying many of the queer notions that vari- 
ous sects or races may have with regard 
to their manner of living, there is usually 
a basic and fundamental reason for the 
customs. 

In a typical Tangier shop, located in a 
cave on the side of a hill, we found a sur- 
prising array of merchandise piled indis- 
criminately together, with no regard for 
cleanliness, or sanitation. Nails, dried 
fish, bologna, frankfort sausages, bread, 
and cigarettes were heaped together, and 
had we searched, I doubt not that we 
might have found a player piano or a boa- 
constrictor discarded by a snake charmer 
in the heap. 

In the bazaar or market are many 
gloomy stalls rich in interest. In one cor- 
ner of the market place, I came upon a 
Moroccan story-teller. Gathered about 
him was a good-sized group of acutely 
alert listeners, their eyes riveted upon the 
face of the narrator. He was dressed in 
one of the varied garments of the Moroc- 
can, wore a clean white turban, carried a 
staff in his hand, and maintained an alto- 
gether impressive dignity. Far advanced 
in age, his face was cris-crossed with a 

veritable network of wrinkles. He spoke 
in a low voice, the inflections of which 
were pleasing even to the ear of a west- 
erner, and there was a peculiar emphasis 


in his speech that made evident the utter 
seriousness with which he regarded his 
work. He was relating Arabian Nights’ 
tales. His profession was an old and hon- 
orable calling and is carried on for several 
hours during the two market-days of the 
week. It takes about six months to re- 
count the entire Arabian Nights’ enter- 
tainment, and so the series of tales is re- 
cited twice each year and is somewhat like 
a moving picture serial. 

The throngs of bargaining, sweating hu- 
manity, all talking at once, all haggling 
over the prices of the wares on display in 
the market place, reminded me of busy 
beehives. Everything that is sold in these 






noted for its exquisite Moorish art and 
handicraft. A prisoner in his own house, 
Dr. Harris was held for ransom by the 
Moroccans. It is now proposed to turn 
this show place into a hotel, and, with the 
beach nearby, give Tangier a splendid 
hostelry in a region that is full of color, 
in a climate much like that of our own 
Palm Beach or Coral Gables. 

High on a hill, above Tangier, the gar- 
rison made up of Moorish soldiers is quar- 
tered. Great guns protect the harbor for 
miles around. As the soldiers drilled, 
their mascots looked on. These mascots 
were wild boars in captivity. From this 
height we looked down upon a panorama 





South gate of Tangier leading to the Bazaar 


stores is borne in on the backs of the don- 
keys or men. The merchants sit upon 
cushions, with their goods piled about 
them, and a tiny pair of scales close at 
hand, with which to weigh them. All grain 
is handled in a quart measure, and while 
the manner of exchange is rather crude, 
the excitement attending it is much the 
same as that which attends the transac- 
tions in the stock markets on our own ex- 
change. Salt, which is monopolized by 
the government, is sold separately, and 
weighed out by the ounce, on apothecary 
shop scales. 

In the flower market a friend purchased 
a lily. Unlike our lilies, this African va- 
riety looked much like a tuberose. Pos- 
sessed of a strong exotic scent, which 
never seemed to wane, that lily made its 
way, in our possession, in an airplane, 
through the air some hundreds of miles to 
Spain and then back home to America, and 
in its imperishable fragrance we have 
most pleasant and enduring memories of 
Tangier. 

Not far from the city is a celebrated es- 
tate, formerly owned by Doctor Harris, a 
newspaper correspondent. The villa is 









PULLED? 


of the harbor improvements, which is the 
hope of making Tangier a great free port 
in the Mediterranean. Just below the hill 
is the prison where Americans were once 
held by Moorish pirates for ransom, until 
Decatur made Morocco understand the 
meaning of the Stars and Stripes. If those 
old walls could only speak, what gruesome 
yarns they might tell! 

Making our way down hill again, over 
the cobblestones, we recalled the cement 
sidewalks of our own country. Everyone 
seemed to be carrying something, or lead- 
ing a donkey which was carrying some- 
thing—foliage, rocks, gravel, furniture, 
and grain. While Tangier has changed 
very much in the last decade, and is be- 
coming more modern and European in ap- 
pearance, a number of her women still 
keep their faces covered when on the 
street, according to the ancient native 
mode. The ways and customs of western 
civilization are fast making inroads. Tan- 
gier will lose her old picturesqueness as 
new methods and customs intrude and 
tend to dissipate the quaint atmosphere 
and color associated with her ancient his- 
tory. 
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Out in the Fields 


THE SOCIAL SPARROW 


By Atvtn M. Peterson 
Photographs by the Author 


HE chipping sparrow may best be recog- 
nized by its song, which is quite unlike 

that of any of our other sparrows. In appear- 
ance it resembles the tree and field sparrows. 
But it is more likely to be confused with the 
field than the tree sparrow, since the field and 


CHIPPING SPARROW ON NEST 
“She became so tame I could touch her” 


chipping sparrows are about the same size 
and are with us the same time of the year. 
The tree sparrow nests north of the United 
States, so is with us during the colder months 
of the year. But the field and chipping spar- 
rows nest in the United States, thus being 
with us during the warmer months. 

The chipping sparrow is also known as the 
social sparrow, chippy or chippie, and hair- 
bird. “It is the bird,” writes Mr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, “that more than any other, perhaps, 
shows its absolute trust in mankind... . 
You will find it in the apple-orchard, by the 
roadside, and on the lawn. It will fly up in 
front of you as you pass along the gravel walk, 
and will alight on the veranda-railing and look 
inquiringly at you as you emerge from the 
door. . . . It is no wonder it has been called 
the ‘social sparrow.’” The name hair-bird 
refers to the fact that hair is used freely by 
this sparrow in the construction of its nest. 

The chipping sparrow has a plain light 
breast, a brown crown, and a black forehead. 
It has a light line over and a dark line running 
through each eye. It may be rather easily 
distinguished from the field sparrow since the 
latter has a pink or flesh-colored bill. Its 
nest is a jewel-case, a tiny cup-shaped affair 


A Page for Nature Lovers 


(By countesy of Our Dumb Animals ) 


of grass. But though the nest is neat and 
attractive, the eggs are even more so. In 
fact, the eggs of this bird are among the pret- 
tiest of all birds’ eggs. They are light green- 
ish-blue in color, daintily marked and spotted, 
chiefly about the larger end, with dark brown. 
The appearance of the nest, its shape, the 
materials used in its construction, and its 
location all make it more or less like the nest 
of the field sparrow. But the jewel-like eggs 
should at once -+tell you whether a given nest 
is the nest of a field or a chipping sparrow. 

The chipping sparrow is named from its 
call and song notes. Its call is a distinct chip. 
But this is far from a safe clue to its identity, 
since most sparrows have “chip” call notes. 
To be sure, some sparrows have call notes that 
sound more like “cheep” than “chip,” while 
others have notes that sound more like 
“chirp.” But the song, which Burroughs 
speaks of as “that fine sliding chant,” is one 
of the things by which the friendly little chip- 
ping sparrow may at once be known. 

The chipping sparrow migrates late in April 
or early in May, later than the field and vesper 
sparrows. 

It is a very valuable bird, since it feeds on 
garden pests of many kinds, such as cater- 
pillars,’gipsy moths, cabbage worms, beet and 
currant worms, and grasshoppers. Late in 
the season, when the supply of insects is ex- 
hausted, it lives largely on weed seeds. 

Last spring, a pair of chipping sparrows 
built their nest in the grapevine off our west 
porch. But their interest and joy in the nest 
was of short duration. Early one morning, 
about five o’clock, I heard the sparrows scold- 
ing and fluttering as if trying to drive some- 
thing from their nest. I hurriedly dressed 
and ran to the porch. There I found a cow- 
bird sitting on the chipping sparrow’s nest. 
I watched it for a few moments, when it flew 
off, without laying an egg, but the sparrows 
had had enough. They promptly deserted 
their nest and a few days later began building 
another in a near-by raspberry bush. A cow- 
bird actually laid an egg in this nest, but I 
promptly removed it. The owners did not 
desert this nest, perhaps because they never 
learned they had been imposed upon. In 
due time it held four pretty eggs. I visited 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE CHIPPING 
SPARROW 


the nest quite often and found the owners 
about as tame as any birds with which I have 
had experience. I took several pictures of the 
female with the lens of the camera but a foot 
from her. In time, she became so tame I 
could touch her, something quite unusual, and 
which I have succeeded in doing with but two 
or three other birds. 


GOD’S GARDEN 
By Epira Barp McCor 


FROM the Great White Light 

Where the Great Ones dwell 

God THovGHT, and planned 

His garden well. 

Then this Wonderful Garden we call our earth, 

In eons past came into birth, 

Brought forth its myriad of life and form 

That the Spirit of had breathed upon. 

And God said, “‘Let them evolve and grow 

Into my image. I will it so. 

The greater shall have dominion for good 

Over the lesser, as well they should. 

Of their free will let them mercy show, 

As I above, so they below. 

Then shall be answered their prayers to me 

As they do to these LEAST, THEIR REWARD SHALL 
BE.” 


DOGS HAVE OWN LANGUAGE 


N “The Reasoning Faculty in Dogs,” an 

article published in the Scribner’s Magazine, 
J. Ranken Towse, from many years of obser- 
vation, asserts that dogs not only can tell 
their master when they’re hungry, but have a 
canine Janguage by which they communicate 
with each other. 

“In my English home, many years ago, 
there were two dogs who were almost insepa- 
rable companions. One, a fine bull-terrier, 
a veritable Hotspur, feared nothing; the other, 
a thoroughbred Skye, was a bit of a phenome- 
non in his way, for, though alert and inquisi- 
tive, as most of his tribe, he was an arrant and 
shameless coward. He would hunt rats en- 
thusiastically, but could not be induced to 
tackle them. He insulted every dog he met, 
and then fled ignominiously, trusting to his 
fleetness of foot. With the bull in attendance, 
he was, of course, assured of efficient protec- 
tion. But occasionally he made excursions 
on his own account. And sometimes he fell 
into peril. On one occasion he was chased 
home by a big yellow dog who could have 
made short work of him. Soon afterward I 
saw him and the bull-terrier apparently in 
close colloquy. Presently they started off to- 
gether and I, out of curiosity, followed them. 
By their actions they were evidently tracking 
the yellow dog, whom they found sunning 
himself in front of the village public house. 
Instantly the bull had him by the throat and 
would unquestionably soon have killed him 
had I not interfered. No case could easily 
be clearer. The Skye had sought out his 
champion, had somehow informed him of what 
had happened, and invoked his assistance. 
How he could possibly have done so, except 
by some sort of intelligent speech, I leave for 
others to determine. I can only set down the 
unvarnished facts.” 
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Busy Mills in the South 


A visit to Cramerton, North Carolina, and the Cramerton Mills, thriving under the 
direction of Stuart W. Cramer 


ways impressed when riding through 
the many manufacturing sites that 
cluster around Charlotte, N. C. The whir 
of the spindles can be heard above the roar 


\ TRAVELER through the South is al- 


© Marceau 


STUART W. CRAMER 


of the train and at night the lights from 
thousands of windows indicate a veritable 
hive of industry. Eighty-seven years ago 
the prophecy was made that North Carolina 
would some day become the competitor of 
New England and could not be counted 
upon much longer as one of its markets. 
The Civil war only postponed the fulfill- 
ment of the dream. From the beginning 
of 10,000 spindles at the Lincolnion Mills, 
established in 1913, to a recent total of 17,- 
€00,000 in the South has become an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of the American 
Textile Industry, and southern develop- 
ment. 


In making a tour of the mills in North 
Carolina, I visited Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, 
known as one of the most successful textile 
manufacturers in that section. For many 
years he has been an ardent advocate of 
co-ordination and co-operation in the tex- 
tile industry of America. Early and late he 
has insisted that the time had come to 
cease “knocking” each other and pull to- 
gether to meet the considerable competition 


of Great Britain and France flooding the 
country and underselling the products of 
the United States mills with various lines, 
in spite of the tariff. 

In his office at the Cramerton Mills were 
evidences of the organizing and construc- 
tive genius of a broad-minded executive 
and he has built up his industries in a sub- 
stantial and community fashion. Mr. 
Cramer applies fundamental ideas with de- 
pendable and patriotic leadership that ob- 
tains successful results. The native ability 
and racial qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock is the basis for an enduring and 
profitable industrial structure. 

The churches, schools and club houses, 
to say nothing of the large area of orchards 
and gardens and recreation grounds sur- 
rounding the Cramerton Mills tell the story. 
In other words, people live and enjoy to the 
full the benefits of honest labor. Long ago 
he branched out into manufacturing high 
grade materials and has seen his products 
entering successfully into the most exact- 
ing and competitive markets. 

The development of water power through- 
out the Piedmont section and the natural 
beauties of stream and wood, enhanced with 
the dams and ponds, also artificial lakes, 
has added to rather than detracted from 
the scenic beauty of North Carolina. The 
mild and healthful climate and the appro- 
priation of nearly two-thirds of all the 
taxes has helped the cost of education and 
has built up around many of the North Car- 
olina mills an industrial population sugges- 
tive of the early days when New England 
gave manufacturing impetus to the nation. 

An abstract or record of the mills that 
have been built in the last half century in 
the South indicates a steady and substan- 
tial growth that have enlisted the ability of 
the South and the genius of the North in 
the building. Today nearly everything 
that is made from cotton, even to the bor- 





derland products combined with fine combed 
yarns, is made in the southern mills. The 
old Rocky Mount Mill has been successfully 
operated for nearly one hundred years by 
the descendants of the clever Joel Battle 
and the Scotchman named Donaldson who 
came from New York and founded the mills 
at Tar River in 1817. 


Mr. Cramer is Vice-President of the 
Cotton Textile Council Institute headed by 
Walker D. Hines. The organization is sta- 
tistical and educational in character and 
includes all of the textile mills in the 
United States, and it is felt that this new 
institution only marks the beginning of a 
distinctively prosperous era in the annals 
of cotton manufacturing. He is also Joint 
President of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers compris- 
ing both the Northern and Southern asso- 
ciations, and a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board of the United 
States. 


During the World War Mr. Cramer was 
active in war service work in Washington, 
including membership in the Advisory Tax 
Board of the Treasury Department—a pa- 
triotic service that has meant much to the 
nation. The war revealed many of the 
weak spots in American industrial organi- 
zation. It also served to bring manufac- 
turers together with the realization that 
the welfare of one represented the welfare 
of all. While in his prime, with energetic 
and executive purpose, he has proceeded 
with the plans that he has long consid- 
ered for giving to all concerned the richest 
and fullest benefits that accrue with in- 
dustrial profits. Every day finds him at 
his mill among his co-workers, planning 
for the future of their boys and girls, as 
he would with his own flesh and blood. 

Midway between the two arms of the 
created Cramerton Lake are the May’s and 
Mayflower Mills. The employees of these 

Continued on page 358 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 














TRUE GAMENESS 


“I'll have hash,” a customer ordered. 
“Gentleman wants to take a chance,” 
bawled out the counter man. 
“T'll have hash, too,” a second customer 
said. 
“Another sport,’ rasps the counter man. 
—Adscript 


* * *” * 


BUMPS SHOULD PROVE IT 


Prosecutor—Are you sure you know where 
your husband was the night this crime was 
committed? 

Witness—Effen ah wasn't ah sho’ busted 
a good rolling pin ovah a innocent man’s 
haid. —Capper's Weekly 


* * * * 


When a plumber makes a mistake, he 
charges twice for it— 
When a doctor makes a mistake, he buries 
t— 
When a preacher makes a mistake, nobody 
knows the difference. 
—Home and Abroad 


* * * * 


Gushing young lady to Dr. Jo—Is it true, 
doctor, that you are a lady killer? 
Dr. Jo—My dear young lady, I make no 
distinction between the sexes. 
—Sarasota Herald 


* oe * * 
IT’S THIS WAY 
Jones—Sorry, old man, that my hen got 
loose and scratched up your garden. 
Smith—That's all right; my dog ate your 
hen. 
Jones—Fine! 
and killed him. 


I just ran over your dog 
—Rexall Magazine 


* * * x 
POOR GUESSER 
Hubby (at the races)—Let me back one 
more horse. I promise you it'll be the last. 
Wife (gloomily)—It usually is. 
—Bulletin (Sydney) 


* * * * 


INDICATIVE MOOD 


Teacher (explaining the tense)—If I said, 
"My father had a car,” that would be the past 
tense. Now, Betty, if you said “My father 
has a car,’ what would that be? 

Betty—Pretense. 


—Christian Science Monitor 


SERVICE FIRST 


Grouchy Diner—Say, I never had such 
corn on the cob. Take it back. It isn't fit 
for a jackass to eat. 

Waiter—Very well, sir. 
that is. 


I'll get you some 
* * * * 


WHAT ELSE WAS HE STEALING? 


Father was storming around because he 
could not find his umbrella, and accused 
someone of taking it. 

“T ‘spect Mr. Smith took it last night,” 
ventured small Willie. 

“Willie, what do you mean?’ demanded 
his big sister, object of Mr. Smith's interest. 

“Well, when he was saying good-night to 
you in the hallway last night,”’ Willie ex- 
plained, “I heard him say, ‘Mabel, dear, I'm 
going to steal just one’ !” 


*x * * * 


THERE WERE EXCEPTIONS 


Dad—Always remember this unchange- 
able truth, son—if you want to learn any- 
thing well you must begin at the bottom. 

Bobbie—How about swimming, Dad? 


* * * * 


A New Jersey newspaper headline reads: 
“South Amboy Rotarians Hear of Electric- 
ity.” Gee. I thought them birds was wise 
guys. 

—The Fourth Estate 


* * * * 


A small boy went into a grocery store and 
asked for a box of matches. Presently he 
returned, saying: 

“Please, mother says these matches won't 
light.” 

“Won't light,” cried the grocer, “why, 
look here !"’ and he struck one on his trousers. 

The boy took the matches away, but pres- 
ently returned with them once more. 

“Please, sir, mother says she hasn't time 
to come and scratch all her matches on your 
trousers.” 

—The Progressive Grocer 


* * * x 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


Mrs. North—What are you doing? 
Mrs. West—Cutting down Junior's pants 
for his dad. 


* * * * 


If the world is ever gummed up, there are 
only two people to blame—Will Rogers and 
Wrigley. —The Vaudeville News 


(More Flashes of Wit and Hamor on Page 350) 


THAT'S SO! 


A haughty lady had just purchased a post- 
age stamp at a sub-station. 

“Must I stick it on myself?" she asked. 

“Positively not, madam,” replied the 
clerk. “It will accomplish more if you stick 
it on the letter.” —Bill Stock 


* * * * 


HANDY TO HAVE 


Customer—What is this fork for? 

New Clerk—Really, I—it’s for anything 
at all. 

Customer (genially)—That’s the kind we 
need at our house. 


* * * * 


THE CONTENTED CO-ED 


Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
And I won't give a darn. 
I've got a nifty sweater 
Of varicolored yarn. 


Let it snow and sleet and blow, 
I don’t care how it sloshes: 
Why should I when I have a pair 

Of waterproof galoshes? 


Go on and blow and bluster, wind: 
You'll never get my goat: 
I've finished up my payments 
On a shaggy raccoon coat. 
—Timothy Smith News 


- "2 * * 
ENLIGHTENING, WHAT? 
“If I see you kissing the milkman again, 
I shall tell my husband.” 
“Oh, don't do that, mum, it would break 
his heart.” —Everybody's Weekly 


* * * * 


Sign on a certain Missouri bakery window 
reads: “Ma's Bakery.” 
Just underneath Ma’s proud boast was 
lettered: “Pop on Ice.’ 
—Ingot Iron Shop News 


* * * * 


These days when lumpy sidewalks rule, 
Less cause we'd have to swear and fuss 
If we could fall upon the snow 
As gently as it_fell on us. 


—Mt. Holyoke News 
* * * ok 
“Do you file your finger nails?” 


“No, I just throw them away after I cut 
“em off.” —Ingot Iron Shop News 
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page 334 


Editorial Broadcast 


ing quoits to croquet, to say nothing of 
the polo matches, all sorts of golf, tennis, 
baseball and that ancient game brought 
to us from Persia and played in the very 
peginning of civilization. We have heard 
from Eddie Stinson, who hopped off in his 
airplane from Miami to Detroit and made 
a record of a flying trip despite the biting 
head winds that confronted his airflight 
to the north. 

Miami is a strategic point in the world 
ery for speed and more speed, but first of 
all for those who seek speedy recovery by 
basking in the sunshine and smile of a 
loving Creator. What can surpass the full 
measure of happiness of seeing their loved 
ones restored so rapidly to health in the 
curative violet rays released on the 
beaches? 


Continued from 
page 338 


The Swing Tree 


not be another like her father? She dared 
not trust. Yet, if he had not persisted in 
coming, how could she have existed? Still 
he waited for one word from her—the 
word that fear killed on her lips. 

She heard her father roll the buggy out 
of the wagon-shed; then his angry snarl 
as the bay refused to back under the 
shafts. She could not look after him when 
he drove off. Her mind shrank from the 
conviction that when he returned he would 
bring someone with him who would—. She 
cried the words aloud. 

“They will kill mother’s swing-tree.” 

The day wore on. She prepared dinner 
and waited in vain over an hour for her 
father’s return before she sat down and 
tried to eat. Late afternoon came. Her 
work done, she took her sewing, went out, 
and sat under the tree. 

A bench had been built around the 
trunk many years before her father had 
married her mother, and the home had 
come to them. The bench only reached 
part way around now; the rest had rotted. 
Her father had never bothered to repair 
it, so she and her mother had fixed it as 
best they could. 

Now she sat there, her eyes bent over 
her sewing. While in a phantom swing, 
hanging from the big limb that stretched 
toward the sunset sky, a quaintly clad 
little girl with snappy eyes swayed gently 
to and fro, now and then giving herself a 
shove with the toe of a slippered foot, 
then lazily letting the old cat die. 

Above Sara’s head the leaves exchanged 
confidences. A comforting breeze lifted 
the soft tendrils of dark hair about her 
face and caressed her cheeks. From the 
grove beyond the meadow a wood-thrush 
enhanced the stillness with crystal notes. 
The sun sank deeper, a huge red disc fore- 
casting a hot day for the morrow. 

Suddenly buggy wheels sounded along 
the lane. A swiftly trotting horse was 
brought to a quick stop. Someone sprang 
from the buggy, swung himself over the 
= and came toward the black walnut 
ree. 

Sara lifted her head and looked into 
eyes she loved. Dumb misery deadened 
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The Radiophone’s Meaning 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AN ADVENTURE in communica- 

tion was made last January 
when transatlantic radio tele- 
phone service was established 
between New York and London. There 
had been previous tests and demonstra- 
tions. Nevertheless, the fact that at 
certain hours daily this service was 
made available to anyone in these 
cities from his own telephone, created 
such public interest that for several 
days the demands for overseas con- 
nections exceeded the capacity of the 
service. 


It was then demonstrated that there 
was a real use for telephone communi- 
cation between the world’s two great- 
est cities. It was further demonstrated 


that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, with 
the co-operation of the British 
Post Office, was able to give 
excellent transmission of speech under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

In accord with announcements made 
at that time, there will be a continued 
effort to improve the service, extend 
it to greater areas and insure a greater 
degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will at times 
cause breaks in the ether circuit, but 
a long step forward has been made 
towards international telephone com- 
munication and more intimate rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and Great Britain. 





hers. She could not speak. The man be- 
side her, taking her hands from the sew- 
ing to clasp them in his. 

“I know, dear. I know all about it. I 
came as quickly as I could. He was at the 
store. I heard him telling the men there. 
Sara—I bought it.” 

Sara’s body stiffened. She drew back 
her hands. One sought her heart to quell 
its sudden thudding. She felt as if now 
she must die... . 

“You—?” she breathed. “You—?” 

He gazed at her, not understanding. 

“Yes, I bought it,” he repeated. “Why 
—Sara—what is it?” 

et 

She made a little movement as if to 
push him from her. 


“Yes, dear. Look.” He took a folded 
sheet of paper from his pocket and 
smoothed it carefully upon his knee. 
“Just look. Here is his promise. As long 
as you live, Sara, that tree stands.” 

Something too wonderful for words to 
express, glorified the silence that followed. 
In the phantom swing the quaintly clad 
little girl nodded and smiled, crossing her 
feet to let the old cat die. 

“Sara—” He spoke with awe. 
you are beautiful. 
happy eyes.” 

Sara laughed softly and leaned toward 
him. 

“Now I know you can keep them so,” 
she whispered, “I want to be with you— 
always.” 


“You— 
You have such—such 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 


Edith—I saw Helen yesterday and we had 
the loveliest confidential chat. 

Mary—I can believe it. She won't speak 
to me today. —Mt. Holyoke News 


* * * 


Every time he sends his girl a telegram, a 
jobber's salesman puts it down in his expense 
book as “chicken wire.” 

—Ingot Iron Shop News 


* * * 


SHEEP ARE DUMBEST 


Child—Sheeps is the dumbest of all ani- 
mals, ain't they, mamma? 
Mother (absently)—Yes, my lamb. 
—Rexall Magazine 
* * ca 


VERY SHORT, PLEASE 


“Haircut ?"’ asked the barber in a Western 
town. 
“Yeah,”’ grunted the hard-boiled cowboy. 
“Girlish bob.” 
—American Legion Weekly 


* * * 


RIGHT ON THE BLOCK 


“Well, Farmer Jones, what did this 
chicken die of?’ asked the smart summer 
boarder, chewing at a meaty leg. 

“Throat trouble,” laconically answered 
his host. —American Legion Weekly 


+ *£ * 
It's no good trying to pick a bone with a 


vegetarian. 
* * * 


Some are born good, and others make good. 
* 


* * 


When a young girl loses her head, she 
often finds it on someone else's shoulder. 
—Home and Abroad 


* * * 
TERRIBLE! 


The worst joke of the season, folks, is 
that one about the absence of coarse jokes 
in the movies because they are all screened. 

—Adscript 
* *” *x 


UNJUSTLY ACCUSED 


Judge—Having left your wife, you are 
charged with being a deserter. Are these 
facts true? 

Victim—No, your honor, not a deserter— 
just a refugee. —Capper's Weekly 


* * 1 


TOO MUCH TROUBLE 


Traffic Cop (producing notebook)—Name, 
please. 
Motorist—Reginald Buckingham Kuken- 
dall. ’ 
Officer (putting away notebook)—Well, 
don't let me catch you again. 
—Rexall Magazine 


Continued from page 348 


MIDDLE OF ROADS CROWDED 


Not only does every question have two 
sides, but some politicians manage to get on 
both. —Des Moines Register 


* * * 


“One of them city fellers tried to sell me 
the Woolworth Building.” 
“What did you say?” 
“T sez, “All right, young feller. 
it. Wrap it up!” 
—Ingot Iron Shop News 


* * * 


A BAD JAMPHOR HIM 


Sais the moth, as he sniffed at the camphor, 
I'm sorry I'm here where I amphor 
Some things that I eat 
Taste pleasant and sweet, 
But camphor I don't give a damphor. 


* * * 


BEWARE! 


Here is a California rancher’s very effec- 
tive notice: 

‘Tresspassers will be persekuted to the full 
extent of 2 mean mongral dogs, which ain't 
never been ovarly soshibil with strangers, 
and 1 dubbled barelt shotgun, which ain't 
loaded with no sofypillers. Dam if I ain't 
tired of this hel raisin’ on my property.” 

—The Silent Partner. 


* * * 


THE WEAKER OF THE SPECIES 


Buddy—lIs that a lion or lioness, papa? 

Father Sumner—Which one, dear? 

Buddy—tThe one with its face scratched, 
and the hair off its head. 

Father Sumner (with a sigh)—That must 
be the lion. 


I'll take 


* * * 


OLD AS THE HILLS 


Registration Officer (to spinster)—Your 
name, please. 

Spinster—Matilda Brown. 

Registration Officer—Age? 

Miss Brown—Have the Misses Hill, who 
live next door, given their ages? 

Registration Officer—No. 

Miss Brown—Well, then, I'm the same 


“age as they. 


Registration Officer—That will do. 

Proceeding to fill in all particulars, he 
murmured: “Miss Brown, as old as the 
Hills.” 

*” * * 

A corn syrup manufacturing company 
received the following letter: 

“Dear Sirs: I have ate three cans of your 
corn syrup and it has not helped my corns 
one bit.” 

—Farm and Home (Vancouver, B. C.) 


= * * 


PROBABLY DESERVED IT 


Johnny—Paw, what is the highest criti- 
cism? 

Paw—That’s what a woman gives her 
husband when he gets home late, my son. 


PAGE THE CAT 


The small boy’s head bobbed up over the 
garden wall, and a meek little voice asked, 
“Please, Miss Brown, may I have my 
arrow?” 

“Yes, dear, certainly,” the next door 
neighbor answered, beaming. ‘Where did 
it fall?" 

“I think,” was the reply, “it’s stuck in 
your cat. is , . 


BROTHERLY LOVE 


Teacher—Joseph, what are you going to 
give your little sister for a birthday present? 

Joseph—I dunno; last year I gave her the 
chicken pox. —Rexall Magazine 


* * * 


WHEELS IN HIS HEAD 


“Maude says her husband disgraced her 
on their honeymoon.” 

“How?” 

“On the steamer she wanted the other 
passengers to think an ocean trip was an old 
story to them, but almost as soon as they 
went on board he pointed to a row of life- 
buoys and asked the captain what was the 
idea of all the extra tires. 

x * * 


HIS REQUIREMENTS 
Lady—Why don't you go to work? 
Hobo—I would, ma‘am, ef I had de mate- 
rial and de tools. 

Lady—What tools and material do you 
require? 

Hobo—A knife an'fork an’ some food. 


* * * 


REAL SALESMANSHIP 


Hesitant Flapper—Aren't these hose a 
bit flashy?’ 

Keen Salesman—Yes, miss; indeed they 
are, and the papers forecast strong winds for 
the next few days. 

Hesitant Flapper—I'll take them. 

—Boll Weevil 


* * & 


CONTENT TO LEAVE THEM 


Mr. Advice—Brace up and have some 
confidence in yourself and you'll amount to 
something. If you have faith you can re- 
move mountains. 

Lazy Jim—Oh? well! 
moved, anyway? 

* ~ x 


OH, FAWTHER! 


“T can tell by the look in your eyes that 
you are a proud father.” 

“How's that?” 

“You look pop-eyed.”’ 


* * * 


GREAT SATISFACTION 


“I'm tinkin, ur swipin’ an alarm clock.” 

“Fer why? Youse don't need one, do 
yer?” 

“Nope. But t’ink uv de joy uv hearin’ it 
go off—and knowin’ dat yer don’t have ter 
get up!" 


Who wants ‘em 


—Whirlwind. 





